Creative women build flour- 
ishing homestead dedicated 
to art, ecology and freedom. 


Story and photos by Robin Lasser 


he Albany Bulb is a decommis- 

sioned construction dump with 

world-class San Francisco Bay 
views, friendly campers, and significant art 
and architecture. Standing on a windy bluff 
atop Mad Mark’s castle, you can see the 
Golden Gate bridge directly to the west, 
the Port of Oakland to the south, 
Richmond oil refineries due north, and 
Albany (notorious as the city with no hous- 
ing for homeless people) due east. 

The mudflats that form the base of the 
Albany Bulb migrated from the Sierra 
Nevada, residue from the gold rush when 
hydraulic gold mining unleashed sediment 
delivery from rivers to the San Francisco 
Bay. In 1963, on top of dreams of gold, a 


construction dump was born and the 
human-made spit of land took shape, 
adorned with cast-off piles of re-bar and 


cement slabs, along with marble from 
Richmond’s demolished City Hall and 
Berkeley’s former library. 

Today, the Landfill Library, created by 
Jimbow the Hobow and Andy Kreamer, 
resides on the northeast side of the Albany 
landfill. You can check out the book of 
your choice, utilizing the honor system for 
return. One filmmaker called this place, 
“Bums’ Paradise.” I have grown to think of 
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it as home away from home. 

Definitely put the Bulb on your bucket 
list, but don’t wait too long to visit, as the 
times they are a-changing. More than 60 
campers are slated for eviction. 

The Bulb is slated to become a park, but 
as one camper, Mom-a-Bear, eloquently 
declared in a recent Albany City Council 
meeting, “We already have a world-class 


sees 


An iconic image of the Albany Bulb at sunrise. Grim, one of the ‘campers, sang, “My country ‘tis of thee,” as he 
waved a tattered flag in honor of a land of the free, and the campers who fight for their homes and their rights. 


park” — no need to make a new one. 

The Bulb, for me, is one of the last 
stands in America where creative anarchy 
rules. And by that, I mean that the plants 
are wild, the art dotting every square inch 
of the peninsula is unsanctioned, and the 
residents embrace an alternative lifestyle. 
These elements seem to be in harmony with 
one another and it seems to be working. 


Robin Lasser 


I am a kindred spirit roaming the Bulb 
for almost two decades. I think this dump 
is the jewel of Albany, a vital destination 
point. The upcoming eviction will be a 
great loss not only to 60 or more residents 
who call this landfill their home, but to all 
of us who feel it is important to explore 
untamed territory, the boundaries between 
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Urvashi Vaid and the Irresistible Revolution 


by Terry Messman 


n her book, Irresistible Revolution, 

Urvashi Vaid, a community organiz- 

er and attorney who has been a lead- 

ing activist in the LGBT movement 
for 30 years, writes that, in the present 
moment, “a dizzying array of events seem 
to suggest that the ultimate victory of the 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender 
(LGBT) movement is not only inevitable, 
but also irresistible.” 

For decades, the notion of achieving full 
equality for lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender people in America has seemed 
more like an impossible dream than an irre- 
sistible revolution. Yet, in her interview 
with Street Spirit, Vaid marshals impres- 
sive evidence that the growing movement 
for liberation and equal rights for the 
LGBT community may indeed be gather- 
ing irresistible momentum. 

Urvashi Vaid describes several recent, 
unprecedented victories on the road to lib- 
eration and equal rights for lesbian, gay, 
bisexual and transgender people. 

In a landmark decision on June 26, 
2013, the U.S. Supreme Court struck 
down the Defense of Marriage Act which 
had blocked federal recognition of gay 
marriage and denied federal benefits to 
gay couples; and in a second case, the 
court allowed same-sex marriages to 


resume in California by letting stand a 
lower court’s ruling against Proposition 8, 
a 2008 ballot initiative that banned gay 
marriages in the state. 

The tides are turning and the times are 
changing — and Vaid seems to have cap- 
tured the spirit of the age in describing 
this as an irresistible revolution. At pre- 
sent, some 21 states have passed non-dis- 
crimination laws to protect the legal rights 
of the LGBT community, and 14 states 
now have marriage equality laws. 

These major legal victories are the 
most visible signs of a new dawn for 
equality, and dozens of smaller, yet still 
significant breakthroughs for the human 
rights of the LGBT community are occur- 
ring with increasing frequency. 

Vaid writes, “This is a uniquely grati- 
fying and exciting moment in which to be 
part of the LGBT movement.” 

Although she describes herself as an 
optimist who carries out her activism 
buoyed up by her faith that justice can be 
won even against high odds, Vaid has 
lived through prolonged periods of social 
intolerance when oppressive laws and 
cruel bigotry seemingly had cast a perma- 
nent shadow on the aspirations of lesbian, 
gay, bisexual and transgender people. 

Her activism began during the dawn of 


See Irresistible Revolution page 10 


Susan Allee (Jeff) and Urvashi Vaid (right) joyfully celebrate a big victory for 


marriage equality at the New York City Dyke March in 2011. 
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Honoring the UN Day for the Eradication of Poverty 


Members of St. Mary’s Center wore light blue in honor of 


Maya Angelou’s call for “‘collective determination to turn 
the pain of the blues into the sky of unlimited possibilities.” 


Erskine Murphy, a community member of St. Mary’s, stirred people 
with his spirited drum playing that signaled the opening of the event. 


by Elena Berman 


“If we want to realize the future we 
want for all, we must hear and heed the 
calls of the poor.” — Ban Ki-moon, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 


t St. Mary’s Center, a community 

center serving underserved seniors 

West Oakland, a group of com- 

munity members and allies gathered on 

October 17 to observe the day dedicated by 
the United Nations to ending poverty. 

Oakland is located in one of the richest 
counties in California, yet it is also home to 
the highest population of seniors living in 
poverty in the entire state, according to 
“Going Gray in the Golden State,” a publi- 
cation of the Oakland Institute. 

On October 17, members of St. Mary’s 
Center gathered to observe the 
International Day for the Eradication of 
Poverty. The day was founded by All 
Together in Dignity (ATD) and focuses on 
Article 25 of the United Nation’s 
Declaration of Human Rights. Article 25 
states, “Everyone has the right to a stan- 
dard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of themselves and their family, 
including food,clothing, housing and med- 
ical care and necessary social services...” 

The observance of the International 
Day for the Eradication of Poverty began 
on October 17, 1987, when more than 
100,000 people gathered in Paris, France, 
to honor the victims of extreme poverty. 
In December 1992, the United Nations 
General Assembly officially declared 
October 17 as the International Day for 
the Eradication of Poverty each year. 

The day is now recognized around the 
world and focuses on hearing directly 
from those who have been subjected to 
extreme poverty. St. Mary’s Center pro- 
vides a platform for community members 
and allies to speak out on the problems 
and solutions to poverty and oppression. 

Carol Johnson, executive director of 
St. Mary’s Center, eloquently framed the 
purpose of the event by stating, “Poverty 
denies the right to food, denies the right to 
housing and denies the right to health care 
and denies the right to transportation... 
We are here together, just like people 
from all over the world to work together 

towards a world without discrimination.” 

Jean Toney, organizer and artist at St. 
Mary’s, began the event with a perfor- 
mance called, “Watch My Cart.” She told 
the gathering that the motivation for her 
piece came from an event that happened 
at St. Mary’s Center. 

When a man came to the center one 
day and needed medical attention, Toney 
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asked if there was anything she could help 
him with, and he asked her to please 
watch his cart. After a brief conversation 
with the man, it was brought to light how 
much a cart meant to the man and served 
as a touchstone to many others who carry 
their belongings on the street. 

Toney’s performance was accompa- 
nied by a poem by Mary Rudge, the poet 
laureate of Alameda, with the same title, 
“Watch My Cart.” Statements were read 
about the causes of homelessness, such as 
high medical bills, loss of housing and the 
impact on one’s loss of dignity. 

Then, a group of dancers provided 
movement that embodied the misery 
weighing down on a homeless person and 
the resurrection that occurs when one’s 
needs are met. The play ended with the 
famous Civil Rights hymn, “We Shall 
Overcome,” and brought the energy up in 
the center with the spirit of both connec- 
tion and resilience. 


IT TAKES A COMMUNITY 


“Advocating takes everyone coming 
together. No one can do anything by them- 
selves it takes a connected community.” 

— Peter Waschkowsky, St. Mary’s 
Center community member 


“Decreasing of affordable housing 


funding and putting us out on the street 
and then police putting us into the jails — 
it’s a vicious cycle.” — Paul Boden, co- 
author of California Homeless Bill of Rights 


Paul Boden told the community that 
affordable housing has decreased by $54 
billion in the last 30 years and described 
the decimation of affordable housing 
through programs such as Hope VI, urban 
renewal and gentrification. 

Boden, director of Western Regional 
Advocacy Project, explained that WRAP 
advocates permanent housing for home- 
less people and opposes the criminaliza- 
tion of poor people in its “House Keys 
Not Handcuffs” campaign. 

“Tt is criminal that we live in a society 
in which priorities are set by a govern- 
ment that says the health care needs, the 
housing needs, the income needs for peo- 
ple who happen to be poor are tertiary to 
the abundantly supported military indus- 
trial complex and the prison industrial 
complex and our mortgage companies,” 
he said. 

Since our system puts human needs at 
the bottom of its priorities, Boden said it 
is crucial to organize a movement to call 
for basic protections for the most vulnera- 
ble members of the community, those 
who are homeless. 

“It is not going to stop by us asking 


Carmen Neal (at left), Director of Food for All Ages at St. Mary’s, and Photo by David 


Food Manager Jameisha Hood (right) prepare jambalaya for the event. 


them to stop doing it to us,” he said. “It is 
only going to stop because we get smart 
enough, powerful enough and tight 
enough and build a movement that says 
social justice for all people. All people 
have human rights that we need to defend 
if we ever want to see them return.” : 

A personal story of homelessness and 
finding the motivation to change from 
within was shared by Keith Arivnwine, a 
member of St. Mary’s. He explained how 
he had to get his mind right in order to 
focus on not being homeless. 

“When I was homeless I was always 
hustling,” Arivnwine said. “I kept hus- 
tling all day because I didn’t have any 
money in my pocket.” 

Keith presented his photo documentary 
on homelessness and described how he 


used to live on the streets right in the 


neighborhood of St. Mary’s Center. 
During that tough period in his life, a 
man named Mr. Jones was very important 
to Keith Arivnwine and provided him 
with wise counsel and encouragement that 
helped him towards the path of changing 
his life for the better. He described Jones 
as a “light in the dark” for him and many 
other people in the community as well. 


After spending a brief time in jail, 


Arivnwine entered the winter shelter at St. 
Mary’s Center and the support he found 
helped him make the transition to perma- 
nent housing. 

One of the last photos in Arivnwine’s 
presentation was an image of the door to 
his own place. As he shared that image of 
his new home, he said, “Change needs to 
come from within and I am not the same 
person anymore. After all the places that I 
have crashed, I am so happy to have four 
walls to call my own.” 


LET THERE BE PEACE 


“Let there be peace on earth and let it 
begin with me, let it begin within in me, 
let it begin inside of me; let there be bal- 
ance and health within my body.” 

— Ester Ruth Parker 


Ester Ruth Parker is an advocate for 
the fight against cancer and a student of 
holistic healing. Her presentation focused 
on her personal battle with breast cancer 
and how she combatted her diagnosis by 
dramatically changing her diet. 

She said, “I realized I had to change 
my life and start listening to my body.” 

Parker now uses her own story to help 
advocate and educate the community on 
the value of proper nutrition. She devel- 
oped her own nutritional plan that was 
personalized and reflected her own cultur- 
al and spiritual values. She stressed the 


Bacon 


importance of writing down your goals, 
sticking to them and sharing your stories 
with others. 

Parker’s testimony ended with the song 
“Let There be Peace on Earth,” sung by 
Brenda Whitfield and accompanied by 
Rodney Bell on the piano. 

Ecaterina “Cat” Burton, the food jus- 
tice advocate with the Alameda County 
Community Food Bank, and Jodie Reed, 
from California Alliance for Retired 
Americans (CARA), both gave passionate 
talks about the importance of advocating 


both for yourself and the community. 
Burton and Reed explained the con- 
stant threats by the federal government to 


cut funding and dismantle the safety net 
services, and the urgent need to protect 
food stamps and Social Security pro- 
grams. Cat Burton described the devastat- 
ing $40 billion dollar cut to the Farm Bill. 
Both Social Security and Supplemental 
Nutritional Assistance Program (SNAP) 
are successful means of helping to lift 
people out of poverty. 

Many members of St. Mary’s Center 
wore light blue in honor of Maya 
Angelou’s call for our “collective deter- 
mination to turn the pain of the blues into 
the sky of unlimited possibilities.” 

October 17 became a day of recogniz- 
ing the importance of even the smallest 
victory over economic injustice. The vic- 
tory is in each and all of us in the struggle 
towards dignity and liberation. 


Elena Berman is the Hope and Justice 
Coordinator at St. Mary’s Center. 
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A Dance of Joy and 
Sorrow for All Who 
Dwell on the Streets 


by Mary Rudge, 


man came into the community 

center of St. Mary’s in Oakland, 

and he was very ill — a street 
person, with his belongings in a shop- 
ping cart. He asked for help and the 
Center staff saw that he needed emer- 
gency care, and called the paramedics. 

Jean Toney, an organizer and artist at 
St. Mary’s Center, stayed by the sick 
man and asked him with concern, “Is 
there any one we can call?” 

The man thought for a while and 
then said, ““No one.” 

She asked, “Is there anything else we 
can do?” 

The paramedics arrived and the man 
only said to Jean: “Watch my cart. It’s 
all I have.” 

“We will,” said Jean. They kept his 
cart for him at the center. 

Later, Jean Toney asked me to write 
a performance piece she could perform 
with a group of dancers, honoring him. I 
did. It is hoped it can be performed for 
him and also for others — a perfor- 
mance which would create empathy, 
which would perhaps lead to action to 
improve the condition for all those — so 
many — who must live on the street. 

Jean Toney is a workshop facilitator 
on body-mind conscious movement, and 
she produced the dance drama enacting 
my poem, “Watch My Cart.” 

The poem was read at the 
International Day event at St. Mary’s 
Center by KPFA radio's Nina Serrano, 
and was based on the real circumstances 
of this man’s life. This was only one of 
many such incidents happening to peo- 
ple who need and use the center — peo- 
ple whose home and belongings consist 
of one shopping cart and its contents. 

So much sorrow, loneliness, caring 
and compassion are contained in those 
three words: “Watch my cart.” The ill- 
ness of a man alone on the streets. The 
lonely image of one shopping cart as a 
man’s sole possessions. The joy when 
other people care and begin to help. The 
way that caring lessens loneliness. 

The dancers who performed included 
Sheila Kagen, Jan Dederick, Dorothea 
Johnson and Marjorie Wagner. They 
performed a dance of empathy for all 
those who must dwell on the streets. 
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Jean Toney and several dancers produced a dance drama and enacted a poem, “Watch My Cart,” 
this work at St. Mary’s Center’s observance of the UN’ 


WATCH MY CART 
by Mary Rudge 


Itismy home. . 

In it is everything I own. 

I have no one to turn to, 

I need something to return to, 

It’s my cart. 

On the sidewalk I’m alone 

I sleep beside it, 

care for what’s inside it. 

Nothing a thief would choose, I’m sure 

yet I’m more at ease to know that it’s secure 


the least thing has value to one who is poor: 
dented cans, 
a pair of socks — torn, 


a paper with my name 
that proves that I was born, 
; a tattered sweater, very worn, 
a blanket, for those cold times 
a plastic cup to hold for dimes 
No place to stay, no place to sleep, 
all I own is in a cart, so little to keep. 
Thousands homeless in Alameda County 
I walk so very far, so very tired 
Tens of thousands homeless in California 
not ever a job for which I can be hired — 
Millions homeless in the nation 
Millions more jobless in the nation 
so very ill 
too serious for the free clinic — 
The center director said, "He can’t die here, 
call the paramedics they will ..." 
(He pleads, I cannot pay a hospital bill) 
Statistics show millions of children 
without health care in the US 
Millions of families without 
health care 
"Take him to emergency" 


Anyone we can call? 

Anyone at all to know about you?” 
He bowed his head 

and thought it through, 
pondering, wondering, 

and said, 

“No one — my cart, is all I’ve got 
what’s inside is not a lot, 

but will you 

Watch my cart?” 
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by poet laureate Mary Rud 
s International Day for the Eradication of Poverty on October 17. 


concerned we asked him, “W. hat else can we do? 


That night in my dreams 
The shopping carts came, 

each one had a spirit that moved it on, 

all night through space, 

each city, the nation, 
they took on a strange configuration, 

of dance until dawn — 

A gigantic Queen of Carts 

with tin can jewels, and newspaper cape, 
and a salvage-stuff crown 

led each cart to take their new shape, 

the carts became the personas of the poor 
rolled from all across the country — 


through the White House door — 
of the people, by the people, 
for the people 


Give me your . 

tired, your poor ... 

The wretched refuse 

cast off from your shore 
The lost, the tempest-tossed 


to sign new orders into law 
granting homes for all as legal right 


with a guaranteed income, for whatever they could do, 


musicians, dancers, artists, writers too, 
people cleaning up the 

streets and beaches, 

washing all the windows 

so the sun shines through 

and designers made fantastic materials 
making comfortable homes and the 
man returned from the hospital to see 
his shopping cart by his own front door, 
a joyful sight — 

I awoke in this light! 


Oh the wheels of the shopping carts 

roll and roam, 

only to the stores to bring groceries home, 
oh the cans inside, full of nourishing food, 
and everyone home in a good neighborhood. 
And the world is good. 

Made right by the creator’s art 

to answer the pleas of the poor 

who could only turn to strangers like 

me and you 

to ask please 

watch my cart. 
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by Lynda Carson 


Oakland— With the long-lasting effects 
of the draconian sequestration budget cuts 
triggering a series of economic hardships, 
low-income people in Oakland and across 
the nation are being stepped on. 


Due to the ongoing, automatic, across- 
the-board spending cuts mandated by 
sequestration ($1.2 trillion in ongoing 
spending cuts), and the loss of tens of 
thousands of jobs as a direct result, it has 
become even more challenging for resi- 
dents in Oakland to find work. It is very 
difficult to find employment that pays a 
living wage, or to receive adequate assis- 
tance for food, housing, energy bills, 
transportation needs, health care, dental 
work, child care or day care services. 

The Section 8 housing choice voucher 
program is also at risk in Oakland because 
the Oakland Housing Authority is facing 
over $11 million in budget cuts since 
sequestration budget cuts first took effect 
on March 1, 2013. Thousands of low- 
income renters now are threatened with 
higher rent increases, or the possible loss 
of their vouchers some day. 

Low-income families in the Section 8 
voucher program pay 30 to 40 percent of 
their income in rent each month, and the 
rest of the rent is paid to the landlord by 
the federal program. 

Because Democrats joined with 
Republicans in allowing the sequestration 
budgets cuts to continue in the latest polit- ° 
ical deal known as a “continuing resolu- 
tion” that ended the government shutdown 
on October 16, it appears to be a very 
grim situation for Section 8 voucher hold- 
ers in Oakland, San Francisco, Berkeley 
and in cities all across the nation. Housing 
officials claim that 140,000 voucher hold- 
ers are at risk of losing their housing 
vouchers because of the sequestration 
budget cuts. 

These budget cuts are also shredding 
the Meals on Wheels program that feeds 
senior citizens, and have triggered mas- 
Sive cutbacks to education, food pro- 
grams, small business, food safety, mental 
health programs, emergency responders, 
Native American programs, public hous- 
ing, Head Start, homelessness programs, 
AIDS and HIV treatment services, 
Community Development Block Grants, 
and many other vital services. . 

Local nonprofit developers, including 
Affordable Housing Associates, 
Resources for Community Development, 
and East Bay Asian Local Development 
Corporation, have teamed up with local 
and national organizations that are push- 
ing for Rental Assistance Reform legisla- 
tion to be passed in the House and Senate. 
Many housing advocates charge that this 
legislation is harmful to the poor. 

The nonprofit organizations are push- 
ing for Rental Assistance Reform (RAR) 
legislation that will result in fewer Section 
8 housing choice vouchers for the poor, 
higher rents for public housing residents, 
and the acceleration of the privatization of 
conventional public housing projects into 
privatized, mixed-income, residential 
housing developments for higher income 
renters. These developments are being 
promoted by nonprofit and for-profit 
affordable housing developers who want 
to get their hands on public housing prop- 


Low-Income Tenants at 
Risk Due to Sequestration 


An estimated 140,000 households will lose housing vouch- 
ers because of sequestration. The budget cuts also. will 
shred Meals on Wheels for senior citizens, homelessness 
programs, public housing, and AIDS and HIV services. 
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erties locally, and across the nation. 


In California alone, when Gov. Jerry 


Brown put more than 400 redevelopment 
‘agencies out of business in 2011, the 
multi-billion-dollar affordable housing 
industry began looking for other funding 
sources to continue its empire building. 

The industry decided on grabbing as 
much conventional public housing proper- 
ty as possible, and wants to exploit the 
Section 8 housing choice voucher pro- 
gram for more project-based vouchers. 

The affordable housing industry is 
pushing for RAR legislation to be passed 
in the House and Senate as soon as possi- 
ble and it may be tucked away inside leg- 
islation heading for Congress as soon as 
December 13, 2013. 

The impact of RAR legislation will 
result in more Section 8 housing choice 
vouchers being taken away from low- 


- income renters in Oakland and all across 


the nation, so that they can be converted 
into project-based vouchers to fund so- 
called affordable housing projects. 

Currently, under federal law, each 
Public Housing Authority (there are about 
3,300 PHAs nationwide) is allowed to 
grab as much as 20 percent of the funding 
granted to them that is meant to be used 
for Section 8 housing choice vouchers for 
low-income renters, and convert the fund- 
ing for use as project-based vouchers. 
Project-based vouchers are not given to 
individual renters, but instead are used by 
nonprofit and for-profit housing develop- 
ers to fund their projects. 

The so-called affordable housing 
industry wants RAR legislation to be 
passed that would allow all 3,300 PHAs 
to convert 25 percent of their Section 8 
housing choice vouchers into project- 
based vouchers so highly paid executive 
directors of housing agencies can expand 
their housing empires. This is more than 
what is currently allowed under federal 
law, and would be a hardship on low- 
income housing choice voucher holders. 

Rental Assistance Reform is a Trojan 
horse — a piece of stealth legislation that 
was created under the guise of helping the 
poor, but will actually help the housing 


‘industry. RAR legislation will promote 


higher rents for poor people in public 
housing and the Section 8 housing choice 
voucher program, and it will scale back 
itemized deductions for medical and child 
care used by the poor for rent reductions 
in those programs. 

In total, the Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO) estimates that poor people 
in public housing and the Section 8 
voucher program would pay about $1.75 
billion more in rent over a five-year peri- 
od because of the loss of itemized deduc- 
tions for medical and child care, in addi- 
tion to the major rent increases that would 
be imposed on public housing tenants. 

Another aspect of RAR, if passed into 
law, would change federal law so that 
higher income families would be assisted 
by the nation’s federal housing programs. 

At present, 75 percent of housing 
vouchers and 40 percent of project-based 
Section 8 and public housing units must 
be allocated to households with incomes 
at or below 30 percent of the local median 
income when they enter the program. 
RAR would instead require that those 
vouchers and units go to households with 


Young protesters call for an end to evictions at Oakland City Hall. 


incomes at or below 30 percent of the 
local median or the federal poverty line, 
whichever is higher. 

By subsidizing the rents of higher 
income renters instead of low-income 
renters, the CBO estimates that the change 
would raise rent revenues and cut program 
costs by $1.12 billion over five years, 
because families admitted into the pro- 
grams could afford somewhat higher rents. 

RAR also supports the Rental 
Assistance Demonstration program 
(RAD) that accelerates the privatization of 
conventional public housing, and tests the 
conversion of public housing and Section 
8 moderate rehabilitation units to project- 
based vouchers or Section 8 project-based 
rental assistance, and allows similar con- 
versions of units from the Rent 
Supplement and Rental Assistance 
Payment programs. 

On Sept. 24, 2013, in San Francisco, 
the Western Regional Advocacy Project, 
Poor Magazine, the San Francisco Bay 
View newspaper, Causa Justa/Just Cause, 
and POWER united for an emergency 
press conference on the steps of City Hall 
in protest against RAD. Their message 
was: “Stop The Illegal Selling Of Our 
Housing Equity, Stop The RAD.” 

Mayor Ed Lee and the San Francisco 
Housing Authority want to privatize as 
many as 3,000 public housing units out of 
a total of 6,054 public housing units, and 
hand over their day-to-day operations to 
some very eager nonprofit housing devel- 
opers. The so-called affordable housing 
developers are drooling at the thought of 
grabbing as many public housing units as 
possible for privatization, while displac- 
ing the poor with their major renovation 
projects that eventually will result in new, 
gentrified housing projects for higher 
income and middle-class renters. 

HUD Secretary Shaun Donovan was in 
San Francisco on September 24 to promote 
RAD while people protested against RAD 
at City Hall, and Donovan signed off on 
Mayor Lee’s scheme to privatize San 
Francisco’s public housing projects. 
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Rental Assistance Reform also seeks to 
create more Moving-To-Work (MTW) 
PHAs, and seeks to give some of the 33 
existing MTWs more flexibility. 

Authorized by Congress in 1996, the 
Moving To Work (MTW) demonstration 
program was created for a limited number 
of PHAs to try out new and different ways 
to save money, and find cheaper methods 
to deliver housing services. However, 
MTWs have morphed into agencies that 
are becoming notorious for abusing the 
funding from Congress — funding that 
was meant to assist the poor. 

In April 2012, HUD was under fire by 
the Government Accounting Office 
(GAO). The GAO criticized any asser- 
tions by HUD that the activities of MT Ws 
activities can be evaluated properly. The 
GAO is an investigative arm of Congress 
with the power to examine matters related 
to the receipt and use of funding by 
Congress. The GAO believes that MTWs 
are not regulated enough to properly eval- 
uate how they,are operating. 

The latest continuing resolution that 
President Barack Obama signed that 
ended the government shutdown on 
October 16, only funds the federal gov- 
ernment through January 15, 2014, and 
only extends the debt limit until February 
7, 2014. Another government shutdown 
may occur again in a few months if the 
budget battles in Congress. continue. 

The House and Senate also passed a 
measure that requires a conference commit- 
tee of 29 members to come up with a 
spending plan, and to return a budget agree- 
ment to both chambers by December 13. 

It is up to the public at large to speak 
up immediately and pressure the politi- 
cians to enact new legislation that will 
make the rich pay their fair share of taxes 
to do business in America, and to per- 
suade the lawmakers to reverse the 
sequestration budget cuts that have shred- 
ded the nation’s safety-net. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 
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Prisoners Vow to Renew the Fight for Human Rights 


by Laura Magnani 


n estimated 30,000 prisoners 
throughout the California prison 
system joined the statewide 
hunger strike to protest the conditions of 
solitary confinement. The hunger strike 
stretched into 60 days, ending on 
September 5, 2013, with about 40 prison- 
ers having gone without solid food for the 
duration, and tens of thousands more 
refusing to eat some meals in resistance to 
inhumane prison conditons. It was the 
third such hunger strike since 2011. 
The “representatives” of the four pris- 


oner groups at Pelican Bay State Prison 


issued a statement about their decision to 
suspend the strike on September 5, 2013, 
during its ninth week. The prisoners 
declared that even though their strike was 
being suspended for the time being, their 
nonviolent protest to the torturous condi- 
tions of indefinite solitary confinement in 
California’s prisons would continue. 

The Pelican Bay State Prison Short 
Corridor Collective stated: 

“To be clear, our Peaceful Protest of 
Resistance to our continuous subjection to 
decades of systemic state sanctioned tor- 
ture via the system’s solitary confinement 
units is far from over. Our decision to sus- 
‘pend our third hunger strike in two years 
does not come lightly. This decision is 
especially difficult considering that most 
of our demands have not been met 
(despite nearly universal agreement that 
they are reasonable). The core group of 
prisoners has been, and remains 100% 
committed to seeing this protracted strug- 
gle for real reform through to a complete 
victory, even if it requires us to make the 
ultimate sacrifice. With that said, we clari- 
fy this point by stating prisoner deaths are 

-not the objective, we recognize such sacri- 
fice is at times the only means to an end 
of fascist oppression...” 

The prisoners announced that they 
were proceeding with their class action 
lawsuit against the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilitation (CDCR) 
and expressed gratitude to State Senator 
Loni Hancock and Assembly Member 
Tom Ammiano “for their courageous 
decision to challenge Governor Brown 
and the CDCR for their policies of pro- 
longed solitary confinement and inhu- 
mane conditions.” 

The prisoners concluded their state- 
ment by pledging their ongoing commit- 
ment to the struggle ahead: “Our resis- 
tance will continue to build and grow until 
we have won our human rights.” 


MEDIATION TEAM SPEAKS OUT 


Similarly, the Mediation Team that had 
been working with the prisoners and 
attempting to keep communications open 
between the prisoners and the Department 
of Corrections, issued its own statement at 
the end of the strike. 

“This hunger strike is historic on many 
levels: the number of prisoners who went 
without food; the international media 
attention; and the impressive mobilization 
of groups on the outside who published 
in-depth analyses, organized demonstra- 
tions, worked with the media, and pro- 
moted the prisoners’ demands and their 
Agreement to End Hostilities. Coupled 
with the lawsuit by the Center for 
Constitutional Rights and other attorneys, 
this peaceful protest was a tremendously 
courageous effort that has the potential of 
securing real change in California’s prac- 
tices related to solitary confinement.” 

As one of the members of the 
Mediation Team, I want to add to this 
sense of history that all three hunger 
strikes represented. Not only were the 
numbers unprecedented, but it is truly 
amazing that prisoners who have been 
isolated for decades, and labeled “the 


Barbara Becnel (at left), a member of the Prisoner Hunger Strike Mediation Team, reads the Team’s state- 
ment at a press conference in downtown Oakland, on September 5, as the hunger strike is suspended. 


Photo by Laura 
Magnani 


“No matter how many times the Department of Corrections tries to justify our suffering 
and dehumanization through character assassination and dirty political games, the whole 


world will watch and bear witness as we continue to show our unity by fighting for 
human rights in the most virtuous and honorable ways possible.”’ — Pelican Bay prisoners 


worst of the worst,” found a way to agree 
on a profound nonviolent strategy, 
worked across four of the so-called “gang 
groups” to reach consensus, and then will- 
ingly accepted the suffering that refusing 
food for such a long period requires. 

During the last days of the strike, the 
Mediation Team was able to organize a 
phone call between the four “representa- 
tives” at Pelican Bay State Prison, top 
CDCR officials, and the mediators, to see 
if agreement could be found. Even then, 
CDCR officials continued to refuse to 
negotiate, and persisted in saying that the 
four prisoner representatives were the 
“shot callers,” and they were just telling 
all other prisoners what to do. 

But the prisoners themselves, in trying 
to decide what course of action to take, 
asked for an opportunity to meet with the 
broader group of reps to talk about resolu- 
tion. One such meeting happened at 
Pelican Bay itself, and then a call was 
arranged between the four reps and five 
others who had been transferred to New 
Folsom Prison for medical reasons. In 
both meetings there was push back and 
disagreement. Michael Stainer, Director 
of Adult Institutions, was able to observe 
the exchanges and the way that they 
reached agreement. 

Then, on the week of September 23, as 
promised, Stainer went to Pelican Bay to 
sit down with these men and talk about all 
of their demands. All of these actions are 
unprecedented, and could be encouraging 
signs of change. Certainly, they testify to 
the courage of the prisoners, their creativi- 
ty and their commitment to a cause much 
larger than themselves. 

LEGISLATIVE HEARING ON SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 

In addition to the talks between prison- 

ers and state officials, the first Joint 


Legislative Hearing on solitary confine- 
ment was held on October 9, 2013, in 


Sacramento. Strong testimony was pre- 
sented by experts, formerly incarcerated 
people, and family members about the 
effects of solitary confinement. The com- 
mittee room was full to capacity and 
many legislative staff members also lis- 
tened by radio. To see a five-minute ver- 
sion of what took place, go to Youtube at: 
“SACRAMENTO: ABOLISH THE SHU 
TODAY!” (CA legislative hearing). Or 
see the entire hearing at the California 
channel at Calchannel.com/recent- 
archive. 

The Prisoner Hunger Strike Solidarity 
Coalition has formed a legislative sub- 
committee which is following up with 
legislators, and helping to organize future 
hearings and proposing new legislation. 


UN RAPPORTEUR ON TORTURE 


On October 18, 2013, Juan Mendez, UN 
Special Rapporteur on Torture, visited 
California and spoke in Los Angeles and at 
UC Berkeley about his concerns about 
California’s use of solitary confinement. 
Both events were well attended and 
allowed Professor Mendez an opportunity 
to hear the stories of survivors of solitary 
and their family members. Mendez has 
asked the U.S. State Department to invite 
him into California prisons so he can inves- 
tigate the issue, but is still awaiting an 
answer. 

The underlying issues that the 
Department of Corrections cites as the 
primary justification for these isolation 
units — namely, the widespread existence 
of gangs in prisons and on the streets — 
was also addressed by the prisoners them- 
selves in their Call to End Hostilities in 
2012. [See the October, 2012, issue of 
Street Spirit at www.thestreetspirit.org. | 

It is difficult to know what the impact 
of this call has been, and the CDCR 
seems to be determined not to publicize it 
or give it any credit for reducing violence, 
which mimics law enforcement responses 


to other gang truce efforts. But we believe 
it has made a difference and could do 
more if opportunities opened up for real 
communication between these groups. 

The biggest concern in the aftermath of 
the strike is retaliation at the hands of the 
Department of Corrections. We have 
heard many reports of individual guards 
making life miserable for people who 
went on hunger strike and we know that 
the system is issuing disciplinary write- 
ups (115s) to everyone who participated, 
which could result in longer periods of 
isolation and postponed parole dates for 
people eligible for release. 

This will cost the state millions of dol- 
lars to carry out this punishment for a 
nonviolent action which literally is the 
only option available to people held in 
these conditions. Readers are urged to 
write to their legislators and demand that 
these write-ups be rescinded and that non- 
violent action not be treated as a “distur- 
bance” by prison officials. 


ELOQUENT WORDS OF RESISTANCE 


On October 9, 2013, the prisoners 
released a “Message to the Legislators and 
Our Supporters.” The message declared, 
in uncompromising words of continued 
resistance, that they would not retreat 
from their historic struggle for human 
rights, dignity and justice. 

The message was eloquent and deeply 
moving and bears quoting at length: 

“No matter how often the Department 
of Corrections repeats the lie that solitary 
confinement is not used in California, our 
decades of existence in these concrete 
tombs, isolated and alone, will stand as a 
testament to the truth. No matter how 
many times the Department of 
Corrections tries to justify our suffering 
and dehumanization through character 
assassination and dirty political games, 
the whole world will watch and bear wit- 


See Prisoners Renew the Fight page 7 
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Mother Teresa’s Sisters Feed San Francisco’s Homeless 


Watching the sisters offering 
hot plates of food to poor 
people reminds them that 
they are loved by someone. 


by Judy Joy Jones 


other Teresa of Calcutta, 

India, started a group of sis- 

ters called The Missionaries 

of Charity who on any 
given day can be found in their blue- 
trimmed white saris, quietly feeding San 
Francisco’s rapidly growing homeless 
population. The sisters find unsheltered 
and hungry people under bridges, behind 
buildings, in doorways and all the other 
places where society’s invisible poor go to 
try and find a place to lay their heads for a 
few hours before the morning light. 

Without a place to rest, homeless peo- 
ple are often too exhausted to begin the 
day’s never-ending search for a few bites 
of food carelessly tossed in trash cans by 
people walking down the streets. 

Watching the sisters offering hot plates 
of food to poor people reminds them that 
they are loved by someone, even though 
the person sleeping next to them the night 
before may have died from cold and 
neglect, or from the hands of a person 
wanting to kill the nameless peoplem that 
line San Francisco’s streets. 

The Missionary of Charity sisters start 
preparing the food in the wee hours of the 
morning with the help of volunteers. In 
the afternoon, they load their van, heading 
for the streets of San Francisco to feed 
those most in need. 

I volunteered with the sisters recently 
and realized that even though the homeless 
population is rapidly growing in the Bay 
Area, they are often so hidden from our 
eyes that we haven’t a clue that behind our 
own homes, a baby and mother might be 
suffering in pain from not having enough 
food to eat and no blankets to keep warm. 

When I arrived at the sisters’ house, 
the young nun that answered the door 
asked me if I would like to go in their 
chapel for a moment before beginning the 
food preparation for the homeless. 
Grateful not to be asked to fill out papers 
or to show proper ID to prove my identity, 
I gladly took her up on her offer. 

I quickly learned that Mother Teresa’s 
sisters use prayer instead of paperwork to 
fulfill God’s will in their lives. And since I 
don’t have one single document that can 
show my heart’s deepest longings — which 
at this moment are to feed the hungry of 
San Francisco — that is great news! 

As I walk out of the chapel, a sister 
escorts me to the garage area of the house 
where all the food we will be distributing 
that afternoon is being packed in bags by 
the sisters and volunteers such as myself 
and then loaded into the van. There are pip- 
ing hot plates, filled with beans, spaghetti 
and mashed potatoes which look delicious. 

The sisters, along with other volun- 
teers, have used donated food items to 
prepare and cook the meal earlier that 
morning. They told me that donations of 
food always arrive just in time and that 
they have never had to turn away anyone 
who was hungry. “Prayers are always 
answered,” the sisters go on to explain, 
and they pray around the clock for the 
needs of the poor to be provided for. 

Their joy is contagious and I know that 
today we will be distributing much more 
then food for the body. We will be offer- 
ing love put into action which is as impor- 
tant for the sisters and volunteers as it is 
the hungry being served! 

Mother Teresa’s sisters are guided to 
those suffering most to offer them a hot 

_ meal to help ward off the cold and gnaw- 


A disabled man sleeps on a San Francisco sidewalk, right next to his wheelchair. 


ing hunger pangs that few of us will ever 
experience. The homeless are hidden from 
the eyes of people enjoying hot meals 
with their families in warm, cozy houses. 
The only bed for the night for those with 
no home will be a cold concrete sidewalk 
under a bridge. 

Some people have been taught to 
ignore the suffering of others to such a 
degree that, unless they have a personal 
tragedy of their own which causes them 
intense suffering, they may never be able 
to open their hearts to the cries of babies 
starving to death. 

One person told me people are home- 
less because they can’t take orders. 
Another told me people live on the streets 
in order to have independence, and yet 
another said it is because they have bad 
karma. Does blaming the homeless for 
being poor help people feel it is alright if 
they don’t offer to help them? After all, if 
they are to blame for not being able to 
provide food and shelter for themselves, 
then why should anyone else bother to 
give them aid? 

What does the city offer its homeless 
population? And why are the numbers of 
homeless people on our streets growing in 
leaps and bounds? I don’t have that 
answer, but what I do have are arms and 
legs able to help carry and distribute the 
food while volunteering with the sisters. 
And that feels good! 

I know that it is only by grace alone 
that I have eyes to see the poor. The little 
I can do may not make a dent in feeding 
the large number of hungry people on San 
Francisco’s streets, but I can pour all the 
unconditional love I have in my heart to 
each soul I meet while offering them a 
plate of food. And maybe for one night 
they will remember they are loved. 

After we find a spot in the park and set 
up our tables with all the food on them 
that will be given out today, I see a line of 
hungry people has already formed around 
the block. One man that walks up to the 
table has red swollen sores all over his 
face and is in dire need of immediate 
medical attention. The woman next to him 
has an eye that is almost closed from an 
obvious infection. 

The sisters say a brief prayer and with- 
in. thirty minutes all the food has been 
given out for the day. The homeless man 
next to me fills his sack so full of food, it 
looks like it weighs 50 pounds. He will 
burn off the calories he just ate within an 
hour while carrying his heavy backpack 
down the street. 

When we have finished loading the van 
and start. back to the house, the sisters 
begin to pray aloud. Their hearts and 


minds strive to be focused on their chosen 
mission instead of chattering about the 
normal worldly things the rest of us do. 
As I am leaving, they ask for my prayers 
for their vocations, reminding me that 
their lives are a work in progress as ours 
are. Praying around the clock helps the 
sisters avoid distractions and follow more 
closely what they feel God has called 
them to do — to be of service to the poor- 
est of the poor 

As I say goodbye to the other volun- 
teers and young sisters who have taken 
time out of their lives and away from their 
own desires to give to the poor, tears fill 
my eyes. I would not trade this moment of 
my life which can’t be bought or sold. It’s 
called “God’s Gold.” 

I know we will advance beyond home- 
lessness and Mother Teresa’s Missionary of 
Charity sisters actions towards their broth- 
ers and sisters in need reminds all of us that 
charity towards our fellow beings is not 
something we do now and again when we 
feel like it. Instead, it is what we should 
wake up in the morning thinking about and 
go to bed at night praying about. 

When we help another in need, it does 
more for us then it could ever do for those 
we serve. Our charitable actions shed light 
on the nobler sides of our own souls, often 
covered with the world’s glitter. We are 
all great beings of light which only grows 
brighter as we share it! 

The homeless population of San 
Francisco will begin to decline when each 
of us truly sees that the person living and 
dying on the streets is our own mother, 
father, sister and brother. The silent cries of 
the poor cannot be answered by anyone but 
you and I. A city becomes great by the 
compassion it shows towards the forgotten 
elderly, the physically and mentally chal- 
lenged and the orphaned children. The least 
among us can only turn to us for help. 

While we sleep in our warm beds with 
dollar signs dancing through our heads, 
the sisters are chopping vegetables to 
make soup to feed the hungry and forgot- 
ten people on our streets and are busy 
picking up the remains of the nameless 
ones in the city morgues. While alive, 
they may have been homeless but now 
they are in the hands of angels. The sisters 
have given their lives to answering the 
silent cries of the forgotten on earth. 

Volunteering with Mother Teresa’s sis- 
ters was a great gift. It reminded me that 
feeding, housing, clothing and offering 
medical aid to our brothers and sisters is 
the quickest way to creating heaven on 
earth. Homelessness will become history 
when we join our hearts and hands, reach- 
ing dut’together to’ those in need! 


Judy Jones photo 


Calcutta, New York 
by Judy Joy Jones 


musician friend of mine lives in 

New York City and tells me 

how many homeless people 
there are everywhere and how NYC 
reminds her more and more of Calcutta, 
India. People live in cardboard boxes, 
on bridges, in streets and everywhere. 

I thought of Mayor Bloomberg and 
what an example he could make to try 
and house the homeless. I am wondering 
why mayors are paid: to do what? They 
allow their citizens to go hungry and die 
on streets. I wrote this poem about the 
horrid suffering of the homeless because 
I couldn't really believe that the mayor 
who is supposed to take care of the citi- 
zens of a city was not doing so. 

We all go to sleep every night with 
the grim realities of the unimaginable 
suffering of homeless people in New 
York CIty — and most cities. 
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Poem for NYC 
by Judy Joy Jones 


mayor bloomberg 
is king for day 


but could be 

a god thru eternity 
leading all 

thru heavens doors 


when he feeds 
houses and tenderly 
cares for the poor 
all over the streets 
of the city he keeps 


reminding everyone 
greatness is earned 
by the deeds we do 


each person we see 

with no food or home 
could be our mother father 
sister and brother 

whose only hope 

is you and me 


in one day 

bloomberg could 

wipe every tear away 
with a few dollars 

from the billions he saves 


trading his title of king 
for compassionate god 
whose only goal 

is the well being of all 


isn't that 
what mayors are for? 
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Is Music City Becoming the Meanest City in America? 


The homeless situation in 
Nashville is far worse than 
city leaders pretend. Music 
City’s lack of affordable 
housing, and the constant: 
harrassment of homeless 
people by city police, is an 
open disgrace in America. 


by Richard Aberdeen 


n July and August of 2013, I inter- 
viewed 35 homeless and formerly 
homeless individuals in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Virtually all of them say 
they have been harassed, cited and arrest- 
ed multiple times for trespassing, some- 
times while waiting for a bus and some- 
times when standing near a bench where 
others were sitting. Often, they were 
harassed and arrested even. when they 
were not acting any differently than other 
non-homeless persons in their immediate 
vicinity, who were not arrested. | 

At taxpayer expense, our morally 
bankrupt city leaders have removed some 
public benches that homeless people used 
to sit on. Now, new benches with bars in 
the middle have been installed so they 
can’t lie down. Homeless people say there 
are no public restrooms for them to use 
and virtually no drinking fountains are 
available. 

In Nashville, there is literally nowhere 
for homeless people to sit, walk or go to 
the bathroom without fear of being arrést- 
ed and carted off to jail for trespassing. 
Most say they have been jailed for two or 
. more days on multiple occasions, and 

fined significant amounts for the “crime” 
of being poor. aie 

The homeless say some Nashville 
police officers try to be fair, while others 
are deliberately mean to them, going out 
of their way to constantly harass, cite or 
arrest them. They are routinely criminal- 
ized for trespassing, obstructing a pas- 
sageway, and doing other things that 
tourists and the non-poor are not arrested 
for. They are frequently kicked out of 
public parks by police. 

A man who had only been homeless 
for two days told me he had already been 
harassed twice by the police when asking 
passers-by for directions to the mission. 

Many homeless people report that they 
have been arrested for public intoxication 
when they were sober and carrying no 
alcohol or drugs. Several claim the police 
routinely search their belongings without 
probable cause, and many say their tents, 
backpacks and other belongings have 
been confiscated or destroyed by authori- 
ties. 

The homeless situation in Nashville is 
far worse than city leaders pretend. Most 
of the 35 people I interviewed said they 
have been homeless over a year in the 
Nashville area. Several said they have 
been homeless more than seven years. 
One day, while walking only a few short 
blocks from the downtown bus terminal to 
Church Street and then back, I inter- 
viewed 13 people who said they were 
homeless, while many others passed by 
who appeared to be. 

When tourists are expected or when 
other large events are scheduled, homeless 
people say that the Nashville police con- 
duct general sweeps of the downtown 
area, arresting groups of people for 
appearing to be poor. 

A homeless man on crutches said he 
was arrested for trespassing for walking 
across a store parking lot diagonally 
instead of going around the long way on 
the sidewalk. Several said they have been 


Homeless people in Nashville struggle under the burdens of poverty and police harassment. 


harassed and sometimes cited when sell- 
ing a homeless newspaper. 

One man told me he was. arrested for 
obstruction while sitting on a downtown 
step simply because one of his shoes was 
touching a public sidewalk. 


A formerly homeless woman said she 
has witnessed numerous homeless indi- 


viduals arrested for trespassing while 
walking in public alleyways and on other 
public taxpayer-funded property. She said 
the police rarely volunteer their name or 
badge number and some become angry 
when asked. 

Several people say their shoes and 
other belongings have been stolen at the 
mission and some say they have been 
physically harmed. 

Some told me they have been arrested 
even when not homeless at the time, just 
because they appeared to be poor. Several 
homeless veterans told me the police 
show them no respect for being veterans 
and harass them just as badly as the rest. 
We as taxpaying citizens of conscience 
should stand united and immediately 
demand that our city leaders cease and 
desist using our tax dollars to harass, cite 
and arrest people for, the “crime” of being 
poor. 

We expect police officers to protect us 
from real criminals who murder, rape and 
steal, rather than to waste their time and 
our tax dollars harassing, citing and 
arresting citizens because they are poor. 
Does the mayor’s office and city council 
vainly imagine they can get away with 
such ongoing violations of basic human 
and civil rights, morality and common 
decency, without God in heaven and the 
rest of us noticing? 

It is less expensive to house the home- 
less than for cities to repeatedly arrest and 
run them through legal and service sys- 
tems. And it is better for business and, 
much less of a public safety and health 
risk and expense, when the basic needs of 
everyone are met. 

Music City’s lack of affordable hous- 
ing, lack of basic common health sense 
and common decency to even provide 
public restrooms and ongoing harassment 
of the poor, is an open shame in America. 

It was reported that last year alone, 
more than thirty citizens died. in the 


Nashville area because they. were home- 
less, including one who froze to death on 
a downtown church’s steps. And, that is 


more than thirty American citizens too 


many. 

May all citizens of the United States 
who fear God unite together and demand 
‘that our cities begin immediately con- 
structing enough affordable housing and 
in the meantime, demand that our 
immoral leaders provide portable toilets 
so citizens don’t have to live in fear of 
being arrested for doing what nature 
requires of us all. 


from page 5 


ness as we continue to show our unity by 
fighting for human rights in the most vir- 
tuous and honorable ways possible. 

“This next phase of the struggle will 
require the power of the people more 
than ever. We have to work with, and 
urge our representatives in the legislature 
to ensure that the following changes are 
made in the interest of imprisoned peo- 
ple, their loved ones, their communities 
— in the interests of humanity. 

“We must put an end to solitary con- 
finement. There is no place for indefinite 
solitary confinement in a civilized soci- 
ety. Human beings should not be treated 
like this. Isolation and Administrative 
Segregation must only be used as a last 
resort. Right now we have thousands of 
people who are isolated in California 
prisons as a first resort to any problem; 
from lack of appropriate bed space, to 
mental health issues, to misconduct, to 
alleged gang affiliation. These practices 
have been damaging and destructive to 
the people who have had to endure them 
(us prisoners) as well as the entire prison 
system, the communities outside these 
prison walls and the state’s economy. 
Enough is enough. 

“We must also ensure that all prison- 
ers, including those who are in isolation, 
have regular and meaningful contact with 
their families and loved ones. Allowing 
prisoners to maintain healthy relation- 
ships with other human beings is essen- 
tial for safer prisons and a better world. It 


Prisoners Renew the Fight for Human Rights 


Richard Aberdeen photo 


Let’s demand that our cities immedi- 
ately begin construction of facilities 
where the homeless can, shower, be con- 
nected to job. opportunities, health, food, 
shelter and other valuable services and 
freely congregate, without constant fear of 


physical harm, harassment, citation and 
arrest. ; 

Richard Aberdeen is a Nashville author, 
songwriter and advocate for the homeless and 
poor. He is the founder of Freedom Tracks 
Records, a Nashville independent record label 
focusing on issues related to poverty, health 
and human rights. 


is undisputed that prisoners who have 
regular contact with their families and 
loved ones in a way that fosters meaning- 
ful relationships do better while they are 
in prison and recidivate less often. 
Preventing fathers and mothers from 
hugging their children or sons and 
daughters from speaking with their par- 
ents and loved ones does not serve any 
legitimate purpose.” 

“We cannot allow the Department of 
Corrections to continue treating human 
beings this way. We need our legislative 
leaders to take a moral and political stand 
for human rights and let the Department 
of Corrections know that torture will not 
be tolerated here. Take a stand right now. 
Don’t wait. There have been multiple 
internal policy reforms within the 
Department of Corrections, but no sub- 
stantive changes to our conditions. Many 
of us suffer now just as we did in 1989 
when Pelican Bay first opened and just 
as we did in 2002 when the first Pelican 
Bay Hunger Strike happened. That strike 
was only called off when legislators 
vowed to get involved. And here we are 
again in 2013. 

“We cannot ignore the urgency of this 
moment. Let there be no illusions about 
the difficulty of making these changes, 
but they are necessary and inevitable. 
The opportunity is here, it is up to us to 
seize it so that we and those that come 
after us do not end up here again.” 

Respectfully, 

The Pelican Bay Short Corridor 
Representatives 
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public and private space, and the intersec- 
tion of people, art and ecology. How can I 
consider myself an environmentalist if I 
don’t also take into consideration human 
justice? 

I began filming at the Albany Bulb for 
the purpose of documenting some of the 
ingenious ways some of the residents cre- 
ated homes. I am a professor of art at San 
Jose State University and I live in 
Oakland, California. 

For the past decade, I have created, 
along with collaborator Adrienne Pao, 
nomadic, wearable architecture that we 
call “Dress Tents.” Imagine a 15-feet tall 
lady wearing a dress that you can walk 
into and utilize as a tent, a gathering space 
to consider the geopolitics of people and 
place. I wanted to explore how residents 
utilized recycled fabrics in their tent cre- 
ations. I admired how residents at the 
Albany Bulb created home, physically 
and in terms of community. 

Eventually, I began to talk more deeply 
with some of the residents. What turned 
the tides for me was something resident 
Stephanie Ringstad shared about camping 
at the landfill. “Living out here is consid- 
ered homeless, although we consider it 
our home,” she said. Her message hooked 
me and I refocused my lens on a fiercely 
alternative group of people living cre- 
atively amongst ruins littered with art, 
architecture, and wild plants. 

Some portraits published in this story 
take on the form of mandalas. The word 


“mandala” is Sanskrit for whole world or 
healing circle. The mandala is a represen- 


tation of the universe and everything in it; 
it is the most basic form in nature. 

German artist Judith Leinen and I cre- 
ate these mandalas to honor the residents 
of the Bulb. They are a meditation on and 
celebration of the myriad ways residents 
use their creativity in response to life on 
the brink of change. The mandalas also 
serve as zoetrope image portraits. 

Zoetrope means “wheel of life.” A 
Zoetrope is a device giving the illusion of 
motion..When spun on a disc, powered by 
citizens riding a bike made from metal 
scraps gifted to us by campers at the Bulb, 
these still portraits in the round come 
alive. The animations reveal creative 
actions by residents who in time of crisis 
choose to live creatively by painting, per- 
forming, cooking and community organiz- 
ing. 

The following stories of four women 
campers at the Albany Bulb are direct 
quotes transcribed from the feature-length 
film currently in production. The film is 
made in collaboration with campers who 
share their creative lifelines and stories in 
the face of changing tides. The accompa- 
nying exhibition is created in collabora- 
tion with my colleagues: Barbara 
Boissevain, Danielle Siembieda and 
Judith Leinen, along with Bulb residents. 

In this article I am honored to highlight 
four courageous women campers. There 
are more than 60 residents living at the 
Albany Bulb that I would like to intro- 
duce, given the space. I would need vol- 
umes to do real justice to this extraordi- 
nary place and the individuals who have 
made this landfill not only their home, but 
a significant destination point brimming 
with vitality, culture and spirit. 

It is here in this article that my voice 
ends and the extraordinary voices of 
Amber Whitson, Danielle Evans, Tamara 
Robinson and Katherine Cody begin. 

Yours in the intersection of art, ecolo- 
gy, social justice and everything wild! 
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This mandala was created by Robin Lasser and Judith Leinen. It is an image of Albany Bulb resident Tamara Robinson as 
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she expresses her feelings of invisibility in a society that marginalizes the homeless by crying out, “I am melting.” The full 
mandala is shown at left, and the close-up detail at right shows a profile of Tamara as it appears in the mandala’s windows. 


Amber Whitson, a seven-year resident of the Bulb, is an organizer 
who works with great dedication to preserve this community. 


AMBER WHITSON 


Amber Whitson loves her home at the 
Bulb and works day and night, doing 
everything within her power to keep her 
home, and at the same time help others. 
Amber also serves as the narrator and 
humanities advisor for the developing 
documentary film and exhibition we are 
creating about the Bulb. Interviewed at 
her home at the Albany Bulb, Amber said: 

“Home is called home for a reason. It 
is home base; it is where your heart and 
soul are. We put our blood, sweat, and 
tears into this little piece of land we call 
home. My biggest dream is just to live out 
my days here in peace. 

“IT know I have lots of days left. I am 
only 32 but I don’t think that is so unrea- 
sonable, especially with all the work I do 
out here for the community and the 
amount of persecution I have gone 


All photos by 
Robin Lasser 
through. They stole my son; they did all 
kinds of horrible stuff. They jailed me, 
put me in a mental institution for 24 hours 
before the doctor wouldn’t keep me there 


saying, “You do not belong here you are 
not crazy.” I know that, but tell them that. 


“Winters are getting harsher and winds 
are getting stronger. The weather in general 
is strange — global weirding. If there are 
going to be environmental changes happen- 
ing, it is probably going to hit us first 
because we jut out into the Bay. If it is 
going to get ugly, it gets ugly here first, but 
that doesn’t mean that I wouldn’t want to 
live here. When there was that Tsunami 
they came out here with the fire department 
and a megaphone on top of their truck say- 
ing, “Everybody please evacuate to higher 
grounds.” What please? I just stayed in my 
backyard at a table in my shop and kept 
working. If I were to die, at least I know 


Danielle Evans creates beautiful paintings in her home at the Bulb. Robin Lasser photo 


that I would have died in my home. 

“T have a friend out here that is dying 
and he did not want to live anywhere but 
here either. As April said, “It is a dying 
man’s wish.” He said, “No, if I were 
going to have a wish, it would be for 
world peace or something.” Shit. But who 
could blame him for wanting to live 
where he is comfortable? He likes it out 
here. He calls it “the one place people 
won’t fuck with you or steal your shit 
even if you are homeless.” [Note: Pat 
died on October 17, 2013, at home on the 
Albany Bulb, surrounded by his famiiy or 
friends and his dog Eva on his lap.] 

- “Now I am forced into getting ready to 
leave home behind, which is so weird. I 
don’t know how to be homeless. How do 
you compact an entire existence into what 
you can carry with you? You know, once 
you have an entire existence. Reducing 
everything to only what you need to sur- 
vive. I eat so healthy now. Soon I will not 
be able to have a stove. I don’t even mind 
eating leftovers from dumpsters, I do it all 
the time out here, but it is going to be so 
different when we won’t have anywhere 
to live. The thought of being tethered to a 
town sidewalk, rather than our home here, 
is incomprehensible. 

“They want us out of our homes 
because they are thinking about making 
this into a park, even though many of us 
have been encouraged to move out to the 
Bulb. You know, out of sight, out of 
mind. Now they want to make the dump 
into a park. Well, it already is a park. And 
then they wonder why I don’t want to be a 
part of society. Gee, I wonder. 

“You would never catch me treating 
people like this: ‘You there, I want you 
out of that home I have allowed you to 
settle in for seven years because I may 
want to go and recreate there sometime, 
possibly, if you weren’t there, but if you 
are there, I definitely won’t ever want to 
go there and hang out.’ ” 


DANIELLE EVANS 


Danielle Evans has become a painter 
during her residency at the Bulb. This cre- 
ative outlet helps keep her “sane” in trou- 
bled times. Danielle’s paintings are fea- 
tured in the documentary and exhibition. 

Danielle said: “The paintings are my 
mood swings. I just go with how I feel 
and what my mind tells me to do. I paint 
when I am pissed off. I express my anger 
in the paintings. I started painting two 
months after we arrived here (at the 
Albany Bulb). To be honest, it is a little 


See Refuge in Refuse page 9 
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Refuge in Refuse 


‘I have noticed people out 
here do more for each other 
than I have seen anywhere 
else. This may have just been 
a dump that nobody wanted, 


but we made it our home.”’ 
— Tamara Robinson, Albany Bulb 


from page 8 


crazy living here sometimes. Some of the 
people around here are kind of nutty so I 
stay to myself pretty much and I paint. 
“Following my dreams and getting out 
my feelings — I think that is what I am 
doing. It is weird, some of the paintings 
are coming from within. Something takes 
over until it is done and then I know it is 
where I want to go. It is a good way of 
meditation, it helps me to relax and to not 
hurt anybody or think evil thoughts. 
“Painting makes me feel calm and saner. 
I am able to go to sleep with a relaxed 
mind, not all jacked up. If I don’t paint, I 
can’t sleep because of all the anxiety of 
what is going on. So, painting is good.” 
TAMARA ROBINSON 


Tamara Robinson feels she is “not 
really alive.” She feels “invisible” to a 
public that disregards her existence, sim- 
ply because she is homeless. Tamara 
speaks of life’s hardships and decides to 
dramatize the character of the Wicked 
Witch of the West at three distinct sites on 
the landfill. The film and exhibition high- 
light Tamara’s highly personal and yet 
very political landfill performances. 

. “Iam nobody, really. I am just a 23- 
year-old ex-convict who is dying. ! cai 
dream all I want about being the Wicked 


Witch of the West, Elphaba. She was my 
favorite because, just like me, she was a 
person and the reason why she turned into 


the Wicked Witch is because of life and 
its horrors. I don’t even feel alive, just 
like a spirit roaming. I know I see people 
and people see me, but the way they make 
me feel by their quick judgment, I 
wouldn’t say I was alive or anything. 

“I wanted to die and felt like nobody 
cared. Growing up, I had nobody. In the 
hospital after I had taken all my father’s 
medicine to kill myself, he left me sitting 
there with a goodbye as he drove off with 
his new wife and her family. He is cold- 
blooded. It is all about him. Some people 
join the service with the idea that they are 
helping somebody, but he went in with the 
idea of kill, kill, kill. He wanted to destroy 
other people for the power of doing it. 

“Just like the City Council wants to 
make us feel like we are a problem here at 
the Bulb, but I have noticed people out 
here do more for each other than I have 
seen anywhere else. This may have just 
been a dump that nobody wanted, but we 
made it our home. 

“T relate to Elphaba, how she got the 
way she was. She did not start off like 
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that; she was forced into it really, just like 
some of us here. Some of us are forced 
into this situation. I am alpha in every sit- 
uation and I will fight for our rights. 
Expressing myself with fashion, perfor- 
mance, and dance out here at the landfill 
gives me something to look forward to, it 
makes me happy, gives me hope.” 


KATHERINE CODY 


Katherine Cody is the resident cook at 
the Bulb. Her tent is the Landfill Kitchen. 
Towards the end of the month, when 
money dwindles, Katherine feeds 10-15 
residents in a day. Campers find daily 
food, friendship, and solace at the Landfill 
Kitchen. Katherine is featured in the film 
and we hope she will be willing to cook 


food recycled from dumpsters for the. 


opening receptions. 

“T have this tiny oven. I feed the hordes 
with Easy Bake Oven parts! I think we are 
the most wasteful nation on the planet. 
We throw away tons and tons of edible 
food every day and that is where I get a 
lot of the food to feed people. Well, some 
folks will buy food with food stamps and 
contribute, others dumpster dive and con- 
tribute. Certain folks have really little to 
kick in except what they can do for work. 
So they wash the dishes and take out the 
garbage. I am terribly spoiled in that way. 
If you learn how to cook, you will be 
spoiled because it is an overwhelming 
process for some people. 

“T put a big chunk of my income into it 
because I am feeding people that cannot do 
anything about work for food. And then 
there is Sparky. Sparky has difficulties. One 
day he came to me and said, ‘I have a can 
of gold spray paint,’ and I thought, ‘Oh no, 
because a lot of people huff with gold 
paint.’ And he said, ‘I am going to paint 
gold stars.’ I went out the next morning 
with my dog and walked amongst the stars. 
And that’s pretty awesome.” 


ie 
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The Landfill Library, created by Jimbow the Hobow, allows Bulb residents to check out any book on the honor system. 


THE WHITE RocK MANIFESTO 


In 2012; a former resident, Kelly Ray 
Bouchard, wrote this prophetic, white- 
rock manifesto: “This landfill is made 
from the shattered remnants of buildings 
and structures that not so long ago were 
whole and standing, framed in concrete 
and steel, expected and intended to last. 
Now, through the concrete, grasses make 
their way. Atop the plateau, a eucalyptus 
drives its roots down through the cracks. 
Waves constantly erode the shoreline and 
wash out the edge of the road. And here 
and there, in sections leveled and cleared 


A mandala portrait of Amber Whitson created by Robin Lasser and Judith Leinen. 


of rebar, our tents are hidden away. We 
live around and within the rubble. Live — 
not merely survive. Can you see how 
hopeful this is? 

“The Bulb is not utopia. It is not free 
from strife and cruelty and chaos, but nei- 
ther is anywhere else. It is flawed, but it 
isn’t broken and shouldn’t be treated that 
way. We, too, are flawed but not broken. So 
when the politicians start asking their ques- 
tions and making their decisions, you can 
help insure that we aren’t treated that way. 
Enjoy the Bulb. It is yours as much as it is 
ours or anybody’s.” 
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Irresistible 
- Revolution 


from page 1 


the modern gay liberation movement in 
the early 1970s. Along with thousands of 
other determined and principled activists, 
she has steadfastly championed the legal 
rights and human dignity of a persecuted 
and vilified LGBT community, in good 
times and bad. 

Vaid was the media director and then 
the executive director of the National Gay 
and Lesbian Task Force for many years. 
She was a staff attorney for the National 
Prison Project of the American Civil 
Liberties Union and initiated the ACLU’s 
work on AIDS in prisons. Currently, she 
is the director of the Engaging Tradition 
Project at Columbia Law School’s Center 
for Gender and Sexuality Law. 


SPRINGTIME OF HOPE OR THE 
WINTER OF DESPAIR 


The present moment seems to herald a 
springtime of hope for the LGBT move- 
ment, a new era when increasing victories 
will be won in the courts, in the legisla- 
tures, and in public acceptance of the 
human rights of LGBT people. 

Yet the springtime of hope often is only 
a day away from the winter of despair. 

_ Vaid quotes the opening words in A 
Tale of Two Cities by Charles Dickens: “Tt 
was the best of times, it was the worst of 
times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the 
age of foolishness, it was the epoch of 
belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it 

“was the season of Light, it was the season 
of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, it 
was the winter of despair.” 

Waid believes in the spring of hope and 
an irresistible social revolution that will 
usher in true liberation for the LGBT 
community. In her interview with Street 
Spirit, she said, “I am an optimist and | 
believe that the arc of history bends 
towards justice, as Dr. King said.” 

But she also is sensitive to the 
approach of winter, a season that can 
unexpectedly freeze the momentum of an 
irresistible revolution. 

“There are large parts of this country 
that do not have any laws protecting gay 
people from discrimination,” Vaid said. 
“The South doesn’t, and many states in 
the Midwest do not have statewide laws 
banning discrimination. And the federal 
government has not passed a law banning 
discrimination based on sexual orientation 
and gender identity. So even though we’re 
talking in this interview about how much 
has changed, it’s really important to 
remember that there is a long way to go 
before you can be openly gay and com- 
fortably gay in all parts of your life and in 
all parts of this country.” 

In mid-October, the extent of the mal- 
ice and intolerance still directed against 
gay people by the right wing became clear 
when Tea Party leader Rick Scarborough 
advocated a class action lawsuit against 
homosexuality as a way for punishing gay 
people for the HIV virus and AIDS. 

Scarborough unleashed his blame-the- 
victim bigotry in a conversation with 
Peter LaBarbera, president of Americans 
for Truth About Homosexuality. 
LaBarbera agreed that he would “love to 
see” such a class action lawsuit, and said 
that he had dreamed of finding a young 
person afflicted with HIV that could be 
the poster child in their lawsuit. 

“We always wanted to see one of the 
kids in high school who was counseled by 
the official school counselor to just be 
gay, then he comes down with HIV,” said 
LaBarbera. “But we never really got the 
client for that.” 

Even some of his fellow Tea Party con- 
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In Irresistible Revolution, Vaid asks LGBT activists to build a movement that fights 
for the rights of poor and homeless people, people of color, workers and immigrants. 


servatives are disavowing Scarborough’s 
cruel tirade, but these same kinds of bully- 
ing accusations have driven many LGBT 
people to despair. 

Yet, despite the demonstrated hostility 
of right-wing Republicans to the very 
existence of gay, lesbian and transgender 
people, Vaid warns that the LGBT move- 
ment has so narrowed its focus to the sin- 
gle objective of winning legal equality 
and same-sex marriage that some main- 
stream LGBT organizations are working 
with conservative Republicans and right- 
wing donors. 


ALLIANCES WITH REACTIONARIES 


Republican Mayor Michael Bloomberg 
co-chaired a fundraiser held on Oct. 13, 
2011, in New York City that raised $1.2 
million for four Republican candidates 
who had voted for marriage equality. Vaid 
notes that the mayor’s fundraiser was co- 
hosted by Tea Party founder David Koch, 
hedge fund managers Paul Singer and 
Daniel Loeb, and joined by prominent gay 
political activists. 

This may seem like a sensible biparti- 
san strategy to advance the cause of mar- 
riage equality, yet Vaid asks a disturbing 
question: “When the movement makes 
alliances with economic reactionaries, 
what message does it send to our own 
community members who are targeted by 
the campaigns these conservative donors 
have launched?” 

She valiantly defends the principles of a 
LGBT movement that historically was 
allied to the broader progressive movement, 
labor unions, peace groups, women’s orga- 
nizations, and civil rights activists. It is a 
betrayal of those progressive values when 
mainstream LGBT groups today make 
common cause with a Republican Party that 
is hostile to gay rights, people of color, poor 
people and women’s rights. © . : 


“The Republican Party platform 
remains deeply hostile to LGBT equality, 
to reproductive choice, and to a wide 
range of issues of social, racial and gender 
justice,” Vaid writes. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


Politics sometimes makes strange bed- 
fellows, yet Vaid refuses to pretend that a 
reactionary is no longer a reactionary just 
because he shows up at a fundraiser. 
Sometimes, selling out is just a bad bar- 
gain, and joining the right wing at this 
moment in U.S. history is far too high a 
price to pay for a few votes. 

The far-right ideology of Paul Singer 
and David and Charles Koch (the Koch 
Brothers) is deeply hostile to poor people, 
civil liberties, immigrants, women’s repro- 
ductive rights and environmental regula- 
tions. As Vaid points out, David Koch has 
even advocated abolishing Social Security 
and the Federal Reserve, and is implacably 
opposed to government programs that help 
poor people survive. 

Vaid offers an outspoken indictment of 
these sell-out politics and ill-considered 
backroom alliances with the right wing. 
She writes: “When prestigious gay donors 
ally with right-wing elements in the 
Republican Party on marriage, they ally 
themselves with a set of moneyed interests 
whose agenda is overtly hostile to the needs 
of many differently situated LGBT folks.” 

I literally cheered many passages in 
her book where Vaid described the true 
values of the progressive movement and 
issued a clarion call for the LGBT move- 
ment to return to its commitment to a 
broad liberationist struggle for peace, 
racial justice, workers rights, women’s 
rights and economic justice.. 

It has always been the difficult and 
thankless role of the prophet to deliver their 
most piercingly honest — and controversial 
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words — to their own community. 

One of the most revealing insights of 
Irresistible Revolution is her analysis of 
the mainstream LGBT movement’s 
“resistance to incorporating issues of eco- 
nomic, racial, and gender justice.” 

THE TROUBLE WITH EQUAL 

With eye-opening clarity, she draws 
our attention to a deeply important para- 
dox that too few have understood. In a 
time marked by growing legal equality for 
African Americans, women and LGBT 
people, economic inequality is worsening 
for these very same groups. Even as some 
legal barriers to equality are falling, grow- 
ing poverty, unemployment, homeless- 
ness, unaffordable health care, and racial 
and gender discrimination jeopardize their 
economic survival. 

Vaid sums up this paradox in an unfor- 
gettable phrase: “The trouble with equal.” 
This contradiction between increased 
equal rights under the law and increased 
inequality in the economic life of the 
nation means that many members of the 
LGBT community are still marginalized 
and left out of the supposed progress 
being made by the movement. 

In an important historic parallel, at a 
certain point inthe U.S. civil rights strug- 
gle, African American leaders including 
Martin Luther King and A. Phillip 
Randolph also confronted this paradox of 
inequality. After the Black-led Freedom 
Movement had won the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, King and Randolph realized that the 
movement’s boycotts and protests had 
opened the doors of formerly segregated 
restaurants, and yet many Black citizens 
— even those who had repeatedly been 
arrested and beaten by police as they. 
struggled to win these rights — did not 
have the money to eat at these restaurants. 

At that historic moment, King demon- 
strated what a visionary he was by sum- 
moning the Freedom Movement onto the 
next waystation on the road to justice — a 
Poor People’s Campaign for economic 
justice. King began building alliances 
with peace groups, labor unions and poor 
people’s organizations to take on the larg- 
er struggle for equality and freedom. 

As Vaid writes, “The civil rights 
movement’s leadership acknowledged 
then what is painfully evident today — 
that formal, equal rights were a crucial 
first step from which the struggle for 
black empowerment, freedom and respect 
had to enter another stage.” 

That is why I consider /rresistible 
Revolution to be a visionary book. Rather 
than resting content with an easy, compla- 
cent celebration of the recent victories for 
the equal rights of LGBT people, Vaid is 
pressing the movement forward to battle 
for full justice for all of the people still 
victimized by poverty and discrimination. 
With far-seeing vision, she is urging the 
movement to march on towards a far-off 
horizon of economic justice, racial and 
gender equality, and resistance to the U.S. 
war machine. 

Even though she celebrates the praise- 
worthy victories in the field of legal rights 
for LGBT people, Vaid calls on the move- 
ment for a new commitment to ending 
racial discrimination, achieving economic 
justice and gender justice, reforming the 
prison system, and fighting the virulent 
prejudice against transgender people. 


SHROUDED IN SILENCE 


For decades, the gay rights movement 
has rightly challenged society for being 
silent on the injustices and inequality fac- 
ing the LGBT community, silent on the 
denial of rights to this persecuted minori- 
ty, silent on the hate crimes and murders, 
silent on the bullying and homophobia. 

For too long, the most outrageous acts 
of anti-gay bigotry, violence and hate 
crimes have been shrouded in silence. 


- See Irresistible Revolution page J] 
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Irresistible 
Revolution 


from page 10 


Vaid has spent 30 years of her life in 
speaking out and acting out against soci- 
ety’s deadly silence on these life-and- 
death issues. But now, she is a strong 
voice warning the mainstream LGBT 
organizations not to make the fatal mis- 
take of keeping silent about the economic 
suffering, racial discrimination and gender 
inequality that jeopardize members of 
their own community. 

She writes, “The overall silence of main- 
stream LGBT policy, legal, and advocacy 
organizations on bread-and-butter econom- 
ic justice and social welfare issues is notice- 
able and rather remarkable, especially in the 
post-2008 global economy.” 

Vaid breaks that silence by writing that 
“queer youth are disproportionately 
homeless,” that too many are under-edu- 
cated and on track to low-wage jobs; that 
large numbers of lesbians with children 
live in poverty; and that gay men earn less 
than straight men due to discrimination in 
the workplace. 


WHERE THE ISSUES INTERSECT 


- Stephen McNeil, the director of 
Waging Peace for the American Friends 
Service Committee, first became aware of 
Urvashi Vaid’s commitment to social jus- 
tice because of her work on the issues of 
AIDS in the nation’s prisons when she 
was the attorney for the ACLU National 


Prison Project. McNeil said he was espe-_ 


cially impressed by her “deep caring” 
about the lives of people in prisons. 

“She had both heart and head approach 
to these issues,” McNeil said. “She didn’t 
simply approach it strictly from a legal or 
human rights perspective, but she also got 
the fact that these were actual individuals 
whose dignity and lives were being tram- 
pled.” 

In her writing and activism, McNeil 
said, Vaid sees the “intersection” between 
social justice issues and urges activists to 
not get trapped into advocating only for 
single issues, but rather to “see the con- 
nections between the various aspects of 
oppression, and see the underlying eco- 
nomic challenges that are really the basis 
of most everything we’re working on.” 

McNeil pointed out that when Vaid 
was the director of the National Gay and 
Lesbian Task Force for several years, she 
strongly advocated for the LGBT commu- 
nity to be an active part of the progressive 
movement, and not just work narrowly 
only on its own issues. 

“When she was at the helm of the Task 
Force,” McNeil said, “she saw the rela- 
tionship to U.S. military imperialism, she 
saw the relationship to capitalism, and got 
that organization to take anti-war stands. 
She saw the relationship between the 
whole way that we operate in this country 
and what’s happening to the 99 per- 
centers, especially those at the very, very 
bottom of the economy, and so I think she 
understands we all have to rise together.” 

Recently in San Francisco, the annual 
federal count of homelessness reported that 
29 percent of homeless people in the city 
consider themselves gay, bisexual or trans- 
gender. “That reveals the whole issue of 
class and economics,”’ McNeil said. “When 
you look at the various responses in the 
media and among the public, it just shows 
you that you have to consider class and eco- 
nomics and race a lot more carefully when 
we’re doing community organizing.” 

Urvashi Vaid is one of the strongest 
voices urging the LGBT community to 
struggle against the economic inequality 
and racial injustice that affect many mem- 
bers of the LGBT community. She is elo- 
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quent in appealing to mainstream LGBT 
organizations to remember the plight of 
people who are most often marginalized 
and forgotten — immigrants, prisoners, 
homeless youth and transgender people. 


SIGNS OF HOPE 


She sees signs of hope growing within 
the LGBT movement, emerging from the 
very places and people that have been 
consistently ignored. Grassroots LGBT 
groups led by people of color are pressing 
forward in the struggle for racial justice 
and immigration reform, while other 
locally based LGBT groups are working 
with homeless people or on prison reform, 
and still others are working to fight soci- 
etal prejudice against transgender people. 

During our interview, Vaid described 
how one of her friends, a successful gay 
man, had been transformed and radical- 
ized by working on transgender issues and 
discovering the enormous amount of prej- 
udice, discrimination and violence faced 
by that community. 

All across the country, transgender 
people have been murdered in horrifying 
hate crimes, and yet there is almost never 
a public outcry against these savage acts 
of murderous bigotry. 

In Irresistible Revolution, Vaid noted 
that the public outrage over the murder of 
Matthew Shepard in Wyoming in 1998 
was crucial in sparking a renewed politi- 
cal commitment to challenge anti-gay vio- 
lence and hate crimes. Yet, in the same 
year that Matthew Shepard was murdered, 
“dozens of queer, lesbian and trans people 
of all colors were also killed,” Vaid point- 
ed out. Even though some locally based 
organizations have spoken out for justice 
in the wake of these hate crimes, Vaid 
asks the hard questions about why there is 
such a striking public silence over these 
murders at the national level. 

She writes, “In my thirty years of work 
in the LGBT movement, I can remember 
no comparable nationwide mobilization 
around the murder of a poor, nonwhite, 
queer person.” 

None of these murders and hate crimes 
should be ignored. Matthew Shepard’s 
murder deserved all the public attention it 
received. But so does every one of the 
murders of countless homeless people, 
gay people of color, and transgender peo- 
ple. Their lives are not worth less. Yet so 
many of these violent and frightening acts 
of prejudice have been virtually ignored. 

Prejudice kills. And it also impoverish- 
es people, excludes them from jobs and 
housing, and leaves them homeless. 


Urvashi Vaid speaks out at the National Equality March on Washington, D.C., in October 11, 2009. 


One in five transgender people in the 
United States have been refused a home 
or apartment, and more than one in ten 
have been evicted because of their gender 
identity. One in five transgender people 
have experienced homelessness at some 
time in their lives because of discrimina- 
tion or family rejection. 

This kind of discrimination begins with 
the rejection and abandonment of trans- 
gender youth, which in turn may lead to 
poverty and homelessness. And then, this 


same cycle of prejudice and rejection 
stalks the homeless transgender person all 
the way to the shelter door. 


“Unfortunately, transgender people 
facing homelessness also face discrimina- 
tion from agencies that should be helping 
them, with nearly one in three reporting 
being turned away from a shelter due to 
their transgender status,” according to a 
report by the National Center for 
Transgender Equality. 

Even those who are allowed into the 
shelter door can still find themselves the 
victim of prejudice or ignorance. The 
same report found that 42 percent of trans 
people have “been forced to stay in a shel- 
ter living as the wrong gender,” a highly 
demoralizing and potentially destructive 
placement. 


PROPHETIC TRUTH-TELLING 


In the Street Spirit interview with 
Urvashi Vaid, it was a gift to learn of the 
heartfelt commitment of an activist who 
has kept the faith during 30 years of orga- 
nizing for social justice. Rather than being 
compromised or co-opted somewhere 
along the way, Vaid has sustained the pas- 
sion and dedication of her youthful days 
in the movement, when the gay liberation 
struggle was just that — a broad libera- 
tionist struggle that made common cause 
with the peace movement and anti-nuclear 
protesters, with labor union organizers, 
and with the women’s movement and the 
civil rights workers. 

When I read her description of how our 
democracy has been ransacked by corpora- 
tions and the right wing, I was electrified by 
her act of truth-telling. The word “prophet- 
ic” kept leaping to mind as I read the fol- 
lowing passage from her chapter, “The 
Meaning of a Progressive Movement.” 

“As a result, corporations control all 
U.S. and global media. The wealthy control 
the outcomes of all national elections and 
their vassals pass laws to make it harder for 
those who might dissent to vote and partici- 
pate. The economy is in the hands of oli- 
garchs and financiers who operate shell 
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games to create paper wealth but not actual 
jobs. The corporations that now run the 
U.S. military also control the intelligence 
apparatus, the prison system, and inform 
policing strategies; they work to erode the 
independent oversight of the judiciary, and 
their interests dominate the foreign policy 
options of the executive branch.” 

As prophetic as those words are, they 
run the risk of telling the truth so bluntly 
that we may become overwhelmed at the 
enormously powerful system of injustice 
we must face. What inner resources can 
we draw on that can possibly prepare us 
for this struggle to build a new world? 

After all, we are only a small minority 
facing the seemingly all-powerful and 
interlocking systems of militarism, eco- 
nomic exploitation, computerized surveil- 
lance, and an inexhaustible army of preju- 
dice and bigotry. 

PEOPLE HAVE THE POWER 


All of which leads to my favorite pas- 
sage from Irresistible Revolution. These 
are simple words, yet they are filled with 
hope and can strengthen us with renewed 
dedication. 

Vaid writes, “It is in fact only blind and 
raw faith in the idea that justice exists 
beyond nation or law or police state, that 
something called a spiritual justice does 
exist, that keeps me believing that I can in 
my lifetime achieve a society where all peo- 
ple have affordable health care, food, work, 
shelter, access to education and freedom.” 

In our interview, Vaid described how 
important the music of punk rockers like 
Patti Smith and the Ramones had been in 
sparking her rebellious youthful idealism. 

Patti Smith was in her 40s, no longer 
young, when she released her “Dream of 
Life” album in 1988. Yet her hopes were 
still revolutionary, and her belief in the 
power of the people had not aged or eroded. 
She still believed, as she sang, that “People 
have the power — the power to dream, to 
rule, to wrestle the earth from fools.” 

Perhaps in the end, all our hopes for 
peace and justice have no more substance 
than a song. We may have music in our 
souls, but the powers that be have all the 
money and the military might and 
unimaginable political power. Yet some 
day our songs will have the last word. 

Patti Smith sang these words for us: 

Listen, I believe everything we dream 

Can come to pass through our union 

We can turn the world around 

We can turn the earth’s revolution 

We have the power 

People have the power. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Interview by Terry Messman 


Street Spirit: Jt has been four months 
since the U.S. Supreme Court struck down 
the Defense of Marriage Act which denied 
federal benefits to gay couples, and in a 
separate ruling, allowed gay marriage to 
resume in California. In light of those rul- 
ings, do you believe the country is making 
real progress in upholding equal rights 
and equal protection under the law for 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender 
(LGBT) people? 

Urvashi Vaid: Well, it’s been an incred- 
ible year of advances on several different 
fronts, and the Supreme Court cases were 
the biggest, most visible evidence of a real 


fundamental shift that we’ve seen in the last - 


few years in public opinion about LGBT 
rights. The shift has been a shift in aware- 
ness about who LGBT people are, and a 
shift in people’s sense of not being threat- 
ened by us. That’s the way I read the public 
opinion polls. And law and policy follows 
public opinion; that’s usually the case. 


Spirit: In what ways do you think the 
public’s outlook on LGBT people has 
shifted? 

Vaid: It’s a shift from seeing us as sin- 
ful, immoral and dangerous, to seeing us 
as the people next door, as members of 
families, as somebody’s relatives. I think 
the shift has been in seeing LGBT people 
not so much as the other, but as part of the 
community. 

In my time in activism — and I started 
in the late 1970s — there has been just a 
dramatic change in awareness about 
LGBT people and in public support for 
us. I think that years ago, we could not 
have conceived of so many non-gay peo- 
ple standing up and being allies in this 
fight. I mean, we could have conceived it, 
but we didn’t have it [laughs]. We wanted 
it, but we certainly did not have it. AIDS 
began the process of changing that, I 
think, with more people coming out and 
getting involved in caregiving and helping 
to build services. 


Spirit: Many, many people were pro- 
foundly touched by the AIDS crisis, and 
began providing care and support for 
people with AIDS. But how and why do 
you think this began to change the larger 
society’s views of gay and lesbian people? 

Vaid: I think AIDS had a lot to do 
with changing society’s views. AIDS 
touched millions of people in this country 
in a very personal way. And it helped the 
gay community come out of the closet 
about itself. People were in life-and-death 
situations and felt very politicized by the 
fact that the government wasn’t doing 
more to take care of LGBT people and to 
take care of all the different kinds of peo- 
ple affected by HIV. 

It was a real eye-opening moment for 
many gay people in the 1980s, and I think 
it was really an eye-opening moment for 
many straight people and our family 
members and caregivers and doctors and 
professionals and politicians who saw 
people affected by AIDS as human beings 
and wanted the government to more 
aggressively fund medical research, drug 
development and needed services. Yet 
there was a resistance to that. So I think 
that the government’s resistance to deal- 
ing with the epidemic in a compassionate 
way was very, very important in starting 
to shift many people’s minds. 


Spirit: Your new book has a very 
hopeful title: Irresistible Revolution. 
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Beyond the recent Supreme Court rulings, 
why are you optimistic that things are 
changing for the better in terms of equal 
rights and marriage equality for the 
LGBT community? 

Vaid: I think it’s important to note that a 
lot of attitudes have changed. Public opin- 
ion polls show this change in attitude about 
support for LGBT rights. There’s majority 
support for non-discrimination laws and for 
including sexual orientation and gender 
identity in non-discrimination laws. There’s 
overwhelming majority support for treating 
LGBT people fairly, and larger and larger 
numbers of people are now supporting mar- 
riage equality. It’s gone from most of the 
country being opposed to it, to more than 
53 percent supporting it. So it’s tipping in 
the other direction now. And if you look at 
younger people, those numbers are really 
different — the majority of the younger 
generation support it. 


Spirit: The younger the people, the 
more they support same-sex marriage. 

Vaid: Exactly. The younger the people, 
the more the support. The other thing 
that’s changing is that 21 states have 
passed some kind of non-discrimination 
law and 14 states now have marriage 
equality laws. 


Spirit: So much of that progress seems 
to have happened in only the last four 
years. Haven’t these outcomes surpassed 
many people’s expectations? _ 

Vaid: But what that also reveals is that 
there are large parts of this country that do 
not have any laws protecting gay people 
from discrimination. The South doesn’t and 
many states in the Midwest do not have 
statewide laws banning discrimination. And 
the federal government has not passed a 
law banning discrimination based on sexual 
orientation and gender identity. 

So, even though we’re talking in this 
interview about how much has changed, 
it’s really important to remember that 
there is a long way to go before you can 
be openly gay and comfortably gay in all 
parts of your life and in all parts of this 
country. There is a vast difference 
between persons working in Alabama, 
and what they have to contend with, or 
working in the state of Michigan or work- 
ing in Indiana, compared to someone who 
is living in Massachusetts or in Vermont. 
So we have a long way to go. 


Spirit: Yet, you write in the introduc- 
tion to Irresistible Revolution that the ulti- 
mate victory of the LGBT movement is 
inevitable. So, even though you just point- 
ed out that there is a very long way to go, 
aren’t you still offering an optimistic 
prognosis that social change will happen 
and justice for all will triumph? 

Vaid: Sure! I am an optimist and I 
believe that the arc of history bends 
towards justice, as Dr. King said. The arc 
of the moral universe is long, but it bends 
towards justice. That’s Dr. King’s beauti- 
ful phrase. So that’s why I think that. I 
believe in justice. I believe that people 
working and talking in each generation 
about what justice means will make a 
more perfect union, and we’ll be able to 
transform laws and policies and make 
meaningful changes in our society. 

Many things that seem reasonable or just 
today may seem wrong 30 or 40 years from 
now. I ‘ve seen things change. Each genera- 
tion, each historical moment, brings up new 
challenges and new issues. So I’m opti- 
mistic about that process. I believe in it. I 


believe in the idea of justice, I believe in 
the rule of law, and I believe in the per- 
fectibility of law and governance. So that’s 
why I’m optimistic. 

The other dimension of what the “irre- 
sistible revolution” means to me is the 
fact that gay and lesbian and bisexual and 
transgender people are part of every fami- 


ly — whether we’re acknowledged as that 


or not, we are there. It makes it seem to 
me that there is a kind of an irresistible 
pull towards understanding us and know- 
ing us. We’re there, inside of so many dif- 
ferent kinds of families. 


Spirit: Yes, and many legislators, and 
even many conservative Republican 
officeholders, have learned they have gay 
family members or close lesbian friends. 

Vaid: Indeed! Indeed they have. As 
have so many religious folks who have 
had to contend with that, and people from 
all different backgrounds. My family is 
Indian-American and we come from a 
very different cultural tradition, and it’s 
been a really wonderful opening up. 

So I feel optimistic, yes, but not 
Pollyanna-ish. I’m just an organizer at 
heart, so I feel optimistic about the process 
by which change happens. But I’m very 
realistic about how many obstacles we’ve 
got ahead of us. My book talks a lot about 
some of the obstacles that we face from the 
right wing, and how organized the conserv- 
ative right is, and what we’re going to have 
to do to really address that. 


Spirit: What is there in your personal 
history or values that led you to a lifetime 
of activism? You could have chosen other 
work as a lawyer or professor, yet you’ve 
been an activist for 30 years now. Do you 
understand what led you to this path of 
lifelong work for social change? 

Vaid: I think it was feeling like an out- 
sider. And, second, I’m guess I’m just 
constitutionally anti-authority. 

I came to this country as an immigrant. 
My family moved here from India, where 
I was born, when I was 8 years old. I grew 
up in a very Indian-identified family. We 


Urvashi Vaid has been an activist for LGBT rights for 30 years. 
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spoke Hindi at home and mixed Hindi and 
English. And we moved to a little town in 
upstate New York in the mid-1960s and it 
was a very different world. So I always 
felt like an outsider from that experience. 

I didn’t know that I was a lesbian when 
I was a kid. I didn’t know what I was in 
terms of sexuality. But I think that the 
experience of becoming a feminist and 
becoming more aware of my sexuality as I 
grew older also contributed to this sense 
of being an outsider, or looking at the 
society that I was in from more of an out- 
sider vantage point. 


Spirit: Many activists, many dissenters, 
share that feeling of being an outsider. 

Vaid: And I always identified with the 
other outsiders. They were my people 
[laughs]. The people on the streets 
protesting the war and the people in the 
civil rights movement that I was reading 
about and watching on TV in the mid- 
1960s. I was a child in the ‘60s — I 
always say that. I was 10 years old in 
1968. And those were incredibly impor- 
tant images of these movements to me. 

Then, the women’s movement was the 
movement that I first joined when I was in 
college in the mid-1970s. I also got really 
involved in anti-apartheid work at college 
because there was a huge student move- 
ment around that, particularly around 
divestment of college funds from compa- 
nies doing business in South Africa. And 
then I graduated from college and got 
involved in the gay movement more fully. 
All these kinds of experiences became 
ways of really working from the outside 
to change various systems. 

Also, I love music. Music is really an 
important part of my life. I love Indian 
music. I love classical music. But the 
music that really resonated for me and 
really hit home for me when I was young 
was, first, rock and roll, and then punk 
rock. I loved Patti Smith and Television 
and Talking Heads and the Ramones and 
those kind of bands in the mid-1970s. 
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Their anti-authoritarian stance is what I 
really related to. 

So I think I’m kind of built in a way 
that questions authoritarianism and dogma 
and that is very skeptical of bullies. I’m 
very infuriated by them and feel a respon- 
sibility to do something about it. I’ve 
always felt that responsibility. I can’t 
remember not feeling it. 


Spirit: You've always felt a responsi- 
bility to stand up against bullying or 
speak out against the misuse of authority? 

Vaid: Yes, I’ve always felt that 
responsibility. I can’t remember not feel- 
ing it. A responsibility to do something, to 
participate, to get involved, to really do 
something. So when [I read about the 


Koch Brothers, I get infuriated. How dare 


they? How dare they hijack my life? And 
I can’t say that I’m doing a lot of effective 
things to stop them, but I’ll be darned if 
I’m just going to sit around and do noth- 
ing. So just taking action isa real impor- 
tant principle in my life — doing some- 
thing, getting involved, and through that 
process, learning and connecting with 
other people. I’m just really an activist, 
what can I say? 


Spirit: 7n your book’s chapter on 
“Politics as an Act of Faith,” you wrote, 
“My experience with politics leads me to 
see it as an act of faith.” In what way do 
you see politics as an act of faith? 

Vaid: Faith by its definition is belief in 
the outcome of something which you’re 
not sure is ever going to be achieved. 
That’s kind of the William James defini- 
tion of faith. You have faith in something 
or somebody, and I think politics is a 
deeply optimistic, faith-based project. 

I don’t mean to tie faith to a particular 
religious tradition. I see the concept of 
faith as being about belief, about commit- 
ment, about hope, and very much about 
optimism. Despite its bitterness and its 
ugliness, which is on full display right 
now in Washington, I find the experience 
of engaging in political change work to be 
a very inspiring and hope-filled process. 

Sometimes you get really crappy out- 
comes, or you lose and it’s devastating. 
But I think there’s something magical 
about groups of people getting together, 
identifying a problem, and saying we’ve 
got to figure out a strategy to address this 
— whether they’re lawyers or they’re 
community organizers or they’re parents 
trying to fix the schools. 

In my experience, politics is an imagi- 
native process, too. And that’s another 
reason why I associate it with faith. 


Spirit: Politics is an imaginative 
process in the sense that you’re imagining 
the building of a new world or imagina- 
tively creating a new form of justice? 

Vaid: Oh, what makes the engagement 
with social change fun is that you’re 
imagining a new world, or you’re imagin- 
ing solutions that don’t necessarily exist, 
or you’re problem-solving a way forward, 
or a way through something. So that’s the 
fun of it to me and the creativity of it. 

I was thinking a lot also when I was 
doing that chapter on “Politics as an Act 
of Faith,” about religiously faith-based 
people, and how much I’ve learned from 
working in partnership with people of 
faith. I have organized a lot of faith-based 
roundtables and leadership networks and 
meetings in coalitions, and the values 
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basis of people of faith is something I 
completely connect with. Because to me 
also, the politics that I’ve tried to live and 
believe in, is values-based. The values of 
justice and fairness and dignity and com- 
passion are deep values that are the basis 
of my moral politics. 

I’m an unusual activist, I think, and 
many of my peers look askew at me when 
I use the word “morality,” but I believe in 
an ethical framework guiding the work. 
You’re not always going to be perfectly 
moral, but you’ve got to strive to be. You 
know, you’ve got to try to do the right 
thing, to be questioning yourself about 
whether this work is grounded in some 
values basis. Or is this just grounded in 
my own ambition and my ego? 

Values operate on every level: how you 
conduct yourself and how you try to do the 
work. Again, believe me, I am not perfect, 
and it’s not about purity, but it’s just an eth- 
ical framework that I relate to and I respect 
people of faith for having that. 


Spirit: In your work with the National 
Gay and Lesbian Task Force, why did you 
focus on working with the faith communi- 
ty on. LGBT issues? And what did you 
learn from this experience? 

Vaid: Well, initially it was sort of prag- 
matic. I felt back in the early 1990s, that 
we were being hammered as a movement 
by these anti-gay ballot initiatives that were 
being proposed in Oregon and Colorado 
and all over the country, and were winning. 
What was happening was that the evangeli- 
cal, white right-wing was organizing Black 
pastors and people of faith of different 
backgrounds to stand up and say, “This is 
immoral, this is unnatural, this is sinful and 
we shouldn’t give these people rights. 
They’re looking for special rights, not 
equal rights, and they’re denigrating the 
civil rights movement.” 

All of those messages were coming 
out. I felt very strongly that we couldn’t 
respond to those messages effectively 
unless we had faith-based leaders standing 
up and saying, “Actually this isn’t the cor- 
rect interpretation of scripture.” 

So when I was working at the National 
Gay and Lesbian Task Force, I organized 
the first religious roundtable of pastors 
that were prominently speaking out for 
gay rights, and activists who were work- 
ing in different denominations. It was 
really amazing, because the group of peo- 
ple that we had assembled had never been 
in a room with each together. Most had 
been working locally and were not con- 
nected to each other nationally. But it 
began a lot of good relationships and 
mutually supportive efforts. 

I saw a great deal of value in support- 
ing these kinds of organizations that were 
working inside different faith traditions to 
argue that they should be more embracing 
of LGBT people. It became an opportuni- 
ty to really strengthen a whole lot of reli- 
gious organizing that was going on. 

And, as I said, the third, deeper dimen- 
sion in which I’ve learned from that 
whole experience was this whole notion 
of the connection between values and 
activism for me. 


Spirit: One major part of your book 
that I found just remarkable and even 
visionary is your analysis of what you call 
the “resistance of the mainstream LGBT 
movement” to incorporating issues of 
economic justice, racial justice, and gen- 
der justice. You speak out very strongly 
for people who have been marginalized 


not only by society, but have been mostly 
disregarded even in the LGBT movement. 
In what ways do you feel the LGBT move- 
ment has been silent or too inactive on the 
issues of economic and racial justice? 

‘Vaid: There are several ways in which 
the movement has been silent. It’s been 
silent around the agenda that it works for. 
It’s been silent around who it represents. 
And it’s been silent in the alliances it has 
built with other social justice movements. 

The gay rights agenda has been pretty 
narrowly focused on gay rights — such as 
adding sexual orientation to laws, adding 
gender identities, and trying to win formal 
legal equality. But there’s a way in which 
that approach ignores the difference 
between how different types of people 
experience equality and the conditions 
under which we live. In other words, you 
can win formal legal equality, but the 
lived experience of somebody who is a 
person of color who is gay is different 
than the lived experience of somebody 
who is an urban white person who is gay. 
Right? It’s just different. 

And there are different conditions and 
realities that face us. As a lesbian, as a 
woman, I experience a whole lot of chal- 
lenges to just simply living my life, getting 
a job, being paid the same as a guy. It’s just 
structurally different for me. A movement 
that doesn’t take those kinds of realities of 
our lived experiences into account, and only 
focuses on formal legal equality, is a pretty 
narrowly focused movement. 

Another way to look at the agenda of the 
gay movement is that it doesn’t really take 
up issues of racial justice, for the most part. 
It doesn’t take up issues of economic 
inequality in our country. And despite the 
fact that half of the people in the movement 
are women, the movement organizations 
aren’t even particularly pro-choice. 

In other words, there are LGBT politi- 
cal organizations that will endorse candi- 
dates based. only on their support or non- 
support of gay rights. They don’t even 
look at their. positions on choice, so they 
might support a conservative Democrat 
who is anti-choice. I think that’s crazy 
because to me the issues of reproductive 
rights are so connected to the issues of 
sexual self-determination and sexual free- 
dom that it just seems crazy that we 
would even distinguish between those two 
issues, but we do. 


Spirit: You also describe what’s miss- 
ing from the mission statements of most 
LGBT organizations. 

Vaid: If you look at the mission state- 
ments of nonprofit organizations, it tells 
you what they’re organized to accomplish. 
Very few of the mission statements of the 
organizations in our communities actually 
reflect a commitment to racial justice. I 


think that’s really amazing and it should - 


change. I think that is one way to change 
what the organizations work on, and it’s a 
very practical suggestion actually. 

In terms of the representation issue, 
that’s about who is speaking for the 
movement, who is leading the institutions 
we ve created, and who is on the boards. 


Spirit: Who is speaking for the move- 
ment, and who is on the boards? 

Vaid: It’s a majority white movement 
and leadership. It’s changing a bit. I think 
you have to acknowledge the presence of 
incredibly strong, talented, lesbian, gay, 
bisexual and transgender people of color. 
But a lot of the time you find LGBT peo- 
ple of color who have leading roles in 
people-of-color organizations, and less so 
in the major national LGBT organizations 
— the legal groups and the political 
groups. So I think it’s problematic that the 
boards aren’t very representative either. 

I think it’s very important to have 
strong leadership, and the leadership for 
racial justice can come from many people. 
It doesn’t have to only come from people 
of color at all. So another way to look at 


representation is why is it that the leaders 
in our community aren’t representing the 
interests of a wider range of people? 
Because they could! 


Spirit: Since the LGBT movement 
wants mainstream society to become more 
tolerant and accepting of gay, lesbian and 
transgender people who have been mar- 
ginalized, isn’t it ironic. that such a move- 
ment itself would forget that lesson of 
inclusion when it neglects the issues of 
people of color and very poor people and 
marginalized homeless youth? 

Vaid: Right. And on that point, I see a 
difference between the national movement 
and the grass-roots movement, and one 
does find that groups working at the local 
level are the ones that are talking about 
race, class and gender. They’re the ones 
that are working with homeless youth 
who are affected by all these issues, right? 

A lot of people working with transgen- 
der populations confront immense issues 
of economic inequality because trans peo- 
ple have quadruple the rate of unemploy- 
ment of other gay people. They have a 
hard time getting jobs. People won’t hire 
trans people because of prejudice. 


Spirit: Jt seems that more people are 
becoming aware that prejudice against 
transgender people has resulted in eco- 
nomic hardship and exclusion. 

Vaid: Yes, and I think it’s important to 
recognize that there are grass roots LGBT 
groups that are working with these groups 
that are worse off because of oppression. 


Spirit: One example is that during the 
AIDS crisis in the late 1980s in the Bay 
Area, ACT UP was a grassroots group 
that was great at making common cause 
with homeless organizations and fighting 
for housing and economic rights. 

Vaid: Right. And ACT UP was working 
for health care as a right, not just as part of 
AIDS policy or AIDS-specific funding, but 
for health care for all. I thought that was 
really important. That speaks to my point 
that the grass roots parts of the community 
tend to be more intersectional and progres- 
sive, but the national movement is very sin- 
gle issue and narrow. 


Spirit: You’ve taken an outspoken 
stand in saying that racial and gender jus- 
tice and economic justice need to be. a 
central part of the LGBT movement. Why 
has it become so personally important for 
you to insist that the movement focus 
more on championing the causes of poor 
and homeless people and people of color? 

Vaid: For two reasons. One, because 
it’s a matter of principle and justice and 
we’re a justice movement. So we should 


always be fighting for social justice. It’s — 


inextricable. It’s inseparable from broader 
justice issues. 

The second reason is that even if people 
say, “Oh, a gay movement exists to serve 
gay people,” LGBT people are also people 
of color. We are represented among poor 
people in this country, among working peo- 
ple in this country, and among homeless 
people in this country. We’re a part of all of 
these populations. So a movement that is 
trying to address the lived experience of 
LGBT people has to be addressing these 
issues of poverty and racism. 


Spirit: J see a parallel to the peace 
movement which also tends to be white 
and middle-class, and has often forgotten 
to work for racial justice. And even as it 
works against military violence, it seems 
to have forgotten that Gandhi said pover- 
ty is the worst form of violence. 

Vaid: I also think about the parallel to 
the women’s movement. There has been a 
longstanding critique of the feminist move- 
ment and its lack of attention to women of 
color and economic justice issues. I think 
that it’s been a problem and it has led to 
splits so that you had feminists who are 
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working more on issues that affect all 
women and are more focused on economic 
rights and economic justice issues. And 
then others are more focused on, “Gosh, we 
need to get our husbands to help take care 
of our kids.” Which is important, I don’t 
mean to be putting it down. But I find it 
very interesting that the economic realities 
of all women were collapsed into the expe- 
rience of some women. 

That’s what happened in the women’s 
movement, and that’s what I don’t want to 
see happen in the LGBT movement. Some 
of us are successful and business owners 
and upper-middle-class professionals. I’m a 
professional. I’m a lawyer. And others of us 
are middle class, and others of us are work- 
ing poor, and others of us are poor people, 
and others of us are homeless. The commu- 
nity has to be seen in its fullness and repre- 
sented by the leaders and institutions that 
claim to represent us in our fullness. 

I’m encouraged, and I’m not totally 
pessimistic and down on the gay move- 
ment at all. The book is very hopeful and 
full of lots of examples of positive things 
and lots of practical ideas and practical 
things that organizers are doing. That’s 
what gives the gay movement its liveli- 
ness right now, is that there is this conver- 
sation going on. It isn’t just me having it. 
It’s tons of people having this conversa- 
tion and trying to change the approach of 
our movement, and trying to incorporate 
other parts of our community. 

For example, I use a lot of data in the 
book that has been developed by different 
think tanks. It has been very helpful to 
have more solid research come out that 
documents what I’ve been saying. So now 
we can say that large numbers of home- 
less youth are gay, and it makes it more 
visible. And it makes homelessness an 
issue that has to be on the gay move- 
ment’s agenda. I think that many people 
have done good work to shatter the myth 
of gay affluence. You know, there’s a real 
myth out there that all gay people are 
well-to-do. I mean I’m happy that some 
gay people are well-to-do, but not every- 
body’s in the same boat. 


Spirit: Even if equal rights are won by 
the LGBT community, you write that there 
can still be ‘ 
resource distribution, material opportuni- 
ties and life chances, especially for poor 
people, working people and people of 
color.” Then you add something very 
thought-provoking: that winning equality 
ought not to be seen as the end point of 
any struggle for liberty. What should be 
seen as the end point, if not equality? 

Vaid: The end point should be seen as 
a change in the life chances and the lived 
experience of the person. So, if I win a 
gay rights law in New York State, how 
does it materially help the transgender 
person that’s trying to get a job? Actually, 
in New York State, we don’t even have a 
transgender-inclusive nondiscrimination 
bill. We’re still struggling to pass that in 
New York State. If you’re a trans person, 
and you get fired because you’re trans- 
gender or in transition, you can’t do any- 
thing about it. But let’s say you’re in a 
state where you could do something about 
it, the problem still is that you have to 
change the attitudes of employers and you 
have to educate people in the workplace 
_to understand transgender issues. 

What happened to the women’s move- 
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ment is a great illustration. Women’s 
rights laws were passed in the 1970s ban- 
ning discrimination based on sex and gen- 
der, and all sorts of changes were made, 
including Title [IX and all these things, 
right? [Editor: Title IX, a federal law 
passed by Congress in 1972, states that no 
one can be excluded on the basis of gen- 
der from education programs or any activ- 
ity receiving federal assistance. | 

But fast forward to this point, and 
women are still earning about 77 cents to a 
dollar. It’s up from 59 cents, but it’s not 
equal. There’s still a tremendous amount of 
sexism, there’s still a tremendous amount 
of violence against women, there’s still a 
tremendous amount of just general misogy- 
ny, and they’re trying to regulate us by 
putting all these restrictions on women’s 
reproductive freedoms. Contraception is 
still an issue that’s being debated. 

So it’s really important to understand 
that fighting for legal rights is very impor- 
tant, but it’s just part of the process of 
social change. You have to do the cultural 
education. You have to do training. You 
have to think about how the government 
and the economic system is organized so 
some people just can’t get a chance to com- 
pete. How are you going to address that? 


Spirit: When the Civil Rights Movement 
won the Civil Rights Act and Voting Rights 
Act of 1964 and 1965, it was then confront- 
ed with the terrible economic disparity that 
stood in the way of true freedom and equal- 
ity. AS you’ve pointed out, the LGBT move- 
ment now faces the exact same problem — 
even if equal rights are established, pro- 
found levels of poverty and economic 
inequality still remain. At first, winning 
equality under the law seems like it will 
result in liberation, but in reality, many 
people are still left behind in poverty and 
still subjected to intolerance and bigotry. 

Vaid: I think that’s one of the pacify- 
ing effects of law, if you will. Law is the 
structure of all things, in many ways — 
said like a lawyer, that’s me. It structures 
so many systems of resource distribution 
and access. It gives you the illusion that if 
you change the law, you’ve changed the 
system. But there’s so much work to do 
after you’ve changed a law. I think we’ll 
see that in the marriage situation after 
winning the right to marriage — which 
we haven’t won, by the way, in all states. 


Spirit: But there have been so many 
recent victories — big victories. 

Vaid: There are so many victories, and 
the Supreme Court decision which held 
that the federal government could not 
constitutionally fail to recognize same-sex 
marriages in states that have passed it. 

That part of the Supreme Court opinion 
that overturned the Defense of Marriage 
Act has had a profound effect on so many 
people’s lives, and yet, even with that 
court opinion, marriage equality has not 
been won in all the states where it needs 
to be won. There are still anti-marriage 
amendments that have to be overturned. 
There are also situations in which LGBT 
people who are unmarried don’t get 
advanced in any way by the Supreme 
Court decision. People who don’t have 
health insurance and can’t get it through 
their partners are still affected. We still 
have a lot of work to do in this country. 


Spirit: I’m curious about the feedback 
you receive, given that your analysis must 
seem challenging to affluent and white 


gay and lesbian people who may benefit. 


the most from the equal protections under 
the law that the movement is trying to 
achieve. Do you think that they may feel it 
is disadvantageous to tie the fate of the 
LGBT movement up with poor and home- 
less people, and people of color, and pris- 
oners and immigrants, and transgender 
people, and all the others that you keep 
reminding them not to forget? 

Vaid: That’s a great question. I feel like 
an interesting shift is happening, but it’s not 
going to happen just on its own. There’s 
nothing inevitable about this shift. The shift 
that I see happening is that, as middle class 
and mostly white people see their rights 
being won by the gay rights movement, I 
actually feel like people are looking at this 
and saying, “Wow, not all parts of our com- 
munity are equally benefiting.” 

I actually see the awareness of this 
increasing. I’ll give you an example. Here 
in New York, I was struck by the fact that 
we have won so much. There’s an equal 
marriage law, there’s a statewide nondis- 
crimination law, we have governors and 
mayors and state legislative leaders who 
speak in favor of gay people and are very 
gay-friendly. And yet, we don’t have a 
transgender bill. We don’t have gender 
identity included in the state law. 

I was talking to a friend of mine who is 
a wonderful, successful lawyer, a gay 
white man who has been very active in 
the AIDS work in the 1980s and has been 
very active in supporting gay rights. He 
recently told me how radicalized he has 
become around the rights of transgender 
people. He said he had never thought 
about it in his whole life until he got 
involved in a statewide organization, and 
then he realized, “Oh, this is an unfinished 
piece of the agenda and I’m going to work 
to get it done.” 

So he’s been trying to get it done by 
working on transgender issues for four 
years, and he’s been meeting such preju- 
dice and such resistance that it has trans- 
formed his whole way of thinking about 
the community. And that’s what I see 
among a lot of activists. I feel like when 
you get involved in the LGBT community 
and in the movement, you have to start 
thinking about who does this benefit? Who 
is not included and who is included? 

I feel that a lot of the donors and 
activists I see are grappling with that. I’m 
very encouraged that the conversation in 
many, many circles is not: “Oh great, we’ ve 
won. Let’s pack it up.” But it’s much more 
about, “Hey, who has been left behind? 
What do we have to do to secure the wins 
that we’ve won? Where haven’t we won? 
Where do we need to focus next?” 

Another friend of mine, a very success- 
ful guy, has just become completely 
involved in trying to support and raise 
funds for groups working in the South, 
because he feels that even as he lives in 
New York City, he has a responsibility to 
support work in the South. 


Spirit: Still, these are only individuals 
who are beginning to see the need for a 
broader struggle for the rights of all the 
people who have been left out of the 
movement so far. But do you feel they rep- 
resent a widespread awakening or is this 
just a matter of a few individuals becom- 
ing more politicized? 

Vaid: Well, another problem that 
exists for the gay movement and for many 
social movements is that very, very few 
people are invested and involved. Only a 
tiny fraction of the LGBT community is 
actively involved in the movement. The 
Williams Institute estimates that there are 
something like 8.5 to 9 million gay people 
in this country. And yet, if you added up 
the memberships of all the national LGBT 
organizations, it would number well under 
one million. Well under one million. 


Spirit: So less than one-tenth of the 
LGBT community really gets involved in 
movement work and political advocacy? 


Vaid: Yes. Many, many people may 
participate in gay pride celebrations, or 
they might go to a gay bar, or support a 
gay and lesbian event in their community, 
but they’re not really connected to the 
advocacy and the political side of the 
movement enough. The movement has 
been self-financed and also financed by a 
small number of foundations. But mostly 
it’s been funded by volunteers who end up 
giving their time and contributing to make 
these organizations exist. 


Spirit: You also write that the LGBT 
movement has sacrificed its broad libera- — 
tionist agenda, along with its allies in the 
peace movement, the civil rights move- 
ment, labor unions and the anti-poverty 
movement, and this has weakened the 
movement because it has become a more 
single-issue movement that’s narrowly 
focused on equal rights. What led to that 
loss of vision and those past alliances? 

Vaid: Well, that’s a good question. A 
friend of mine challenged me on that 
point. He said I was idealizing the 1970s 
[laughs]. Maybe so, but I do remember 
that the mainstream of the movement was 
very much committed to peace, poverty 
work, and to women’s rights, and to sup- 
porting labor unions. 


Spirit: Definitely it was. You’re not 
idealizing anything. There was a broad 
connection to other parts of the move- 
ment, broad participation in the peace 
movement and labor struggles. 

Vaid: Harvey Milk was a labor activist, 
right? He made alliances with unions. 


Spirit: Yes. You’re not falsely remem- 
bering that. All that is historically true. 

Vaid: Yes, so there you go. When you 
think about a political leader like Milk, 
and you think about Jim Foster, who was 
the head of a gay Democratic association 
back in the “70s and was the first openly 
gay person to speak at any of the political 
conventions, these were the mainstream 
gay political leaders of the time, and they 
were talking about all these other social 
issues. And the mainstream gay leader- 
ship of our time is not really talking about 
the national security state, the escalation 
of war, the decimation of jobs in this 
country and what we’re going to do about 
that, or the relationship between women’s 
rights and gay rights. They’re just not 
talking about it enough. 


Spirit: What do you think has hap- 
pened to that broader vision that true lib- 
eration includes peace, economic justice 
and racial justice, and women’s rights? 

Vaid: I feel like you don’t get reward- 
ed for talking about that. You get reward- 
ed for being narrow. I talk about that in 
the book. You know, the incentive system 
for funding and for what success is seen 
to be, is pursuing very narrow objectives 
and winning on one particular thing. 

I also think that we’ve gotten a bit 
more moderate, actually, as a community. 
I think the politics of the LGBT commu- 
nity has moved to the right. That’s not to 
say that there isn’t a vigorous and healthy 
progressive wing of the gay movement — 
there is. The National Gay and Lesbian 
Task Force is the best representative of 
that, and it’s multi-issue and progressive. 
But even the Task Force isn’t as left as the 
grass roots of the movement. So I do think 
that the goals and the aspirations of the 
movement have become more moderate. 
This could be part of the larger rightward 
shift in our country. 

I think that some people have lost faith 
in the idea that we can make fundamental 
change in this country, and they’re settling 
for what we can get. So there’s many, many 
reasons for this shift, but again, what I tried 
to show in the book is that, even as I’m 
voicing this critique, there are vital, vibrant 
leaders in parts of the LGBT movement 
that are raising up the progressive voice. 
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Spirit: Where do you see that progres- 
sive spirit in today’s movement? 

Vaid: When you look at the immigrant 
rights movement, there are a lot of openly 
gay people involved in the grass roots 
immigrant rights movement. They’re 
making the connections. If you look at the 
people who are looking at the criminaliza- 
tion and the over-incarceration of African 
American people in this country, and are 
working on prison reform or abolition, a 
lot of those people are talking about issues 
of sexuality, gender, race and class all 
together, because the criminal justice sys- 
tem brings you all of that, so you have to 
confront it. So, if you look at the folks 
who are working on particular issues such 
as homelessness, you see there are places 
where liberationist critiques are being 
articulated. So all is not lost. 


Spirit: When you describe how it weak- 
ens the LGBT movement not to honor these 
past alliances with the peace movement and 
labor unions, you’re hitting on something 
very revealing. Back in the utopian past — 
but it was really only back in the 1970s and 
1980s — feminists and lesbians became 
such a crucial leadership component of the 
nonviolent movements against nuclear 
weapons and nuclear power. 

Vaid: Yes! 


Spirit: They trained the movements of 
that era in feminist consensus training 
and in non-hierarchical ways of organiz- 
ing, and they were so persuasive that this 
approach became the model for the whole 
anti-nuclear movement. And since they 
were so influential in movement circles, it 
really helped to connect the peace move- 
ment with feminist and gay and lesbian 
issues. The movements were in very close 
relationship with one another. 

Vaid: Well, one of the things that dis- 
turbs me so much is that, in the politics of 
our time, the consensus that we are sup- 
posed to build is with the right wing, and 
not with other progressive forces. Not 
with one another. And that is disturbing to 
me. Pragmatically speaking, many gay 
rights wins in state legislatures have been 
won by appealing to moderate and conser- 
vative Republicans. We’ve gotten a few 
of them on our side because they have gay 
kids, or because somebody prominent in 
the state who’s a gay Republican donor 
got involved and made it safe for them (to 
also become involved). 

I explore that dynamic in the chapter of 
my book on class issues where I talk 
about what it means to be in alliance with 
the Koch Brothers, who are supportive of 
gay rights and who hosted a fundraiser for 
Republican politicians who supported gay 
rights in New York State. Many of the 
gay activists I know were like, “Well, this 
is smart politics. We’ve got to do this. It’s 
pragmatic. It’s the new wave.” And I’m 
thinking, “No it isn’t!” We’re standing 
with people who are anti-labor, who are 
anti-choice, who are anti-everybody who 
has stood with us for all these years. Why 
are we abandoning those people in favor 
of these people? Couldn’t we get the win 
without being allied with these people? 


Spirit: What is the down side of being 
allied with these conservative forces? 

Vaid: There is a serious down side of 
being allied with these people. Are these 
the values that we share? Is this what the 
gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgender 
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movement wants? Is our worldview 
aligned with the worldview of the Koch 
Brothers? I don’t think so. And that’s not 
how we vote as a community. We vote 
progressive. The majority of our commu- 
nity doesn’t agree with this alliance. 

It’s a very shortsighted approach and 
it’s a different strategy than saying, “Hey, 
we're really going to make alliances with 
labor and the peace movement and the 
religious progressives and all these other 
parts of the community, and we’re going 
to build an electorate that’s going to be 
able to squash these people.” 


Spirit: You described a fascinating 
survey by the Human Rights Campaign 
that found that gay and lesbian people of 
color identified their most important 
issues as affordable health care, jobs and 
the economy, housing and shelter. Yet 
none of these issues are the top priority 
for mainstream LGBT organizations. 

Vaid: That’s correct. I think it’s the 
difference between what touches the lives 
of people and will actually help them in 
their lives and, on the other hand, what 
historically the gay movement was orga- 
nized to achieve, which was recognition. 
So it’s the difference between the politics 
of recognition and the politics of redistrib- 
ution. That’s one way to look at it. 

In the national movement, we’re very 
much still engaged in trying to get our- 
selves recognized in the law. And I’m not 
denying the value of that. I understand 


that our rights have to be written into the 
law in order to be protected by it. 


But what I’m saying is that being written 
into the law, in a way, brings with it a 
bunch of other problems. We’re bought into 
a system of compliance with the law when 
we really need to be talking about how to 
use the law to restructure power in this 
country. So there’s a disconnect sometimes 
between the issues that are important to 
people on the ground and what the main- 
stream organizations are fighting for. 

But if you look at the legal organiza- 
tions that are actually representing clients, 
like the immigration groups or the trans- 
gender groups, those groups are very 
much involved in these bread-and butter 
issues and the economic justice issues, 
and access to services and denials to ser- 
vices and fighting criminalization. 

So marriage equality has dominated 
the headlines and it was a conversation 
that everybody was talking about. But the 
far less sexy issue of how many gay peo- 
ple and transgender people are unem- 
ployed didn’t dominate the headlines. It’s 
also harder to address. 

So I was really intrigued by that survey 
of the disconnect. I also think it speaks to 
the fact that there is no mechanism for our 
organizations to be internally democratic — 
in other words, for members or participants 
in an organization to actually help set the 
agenda of that organization. 


Spirit: You wrote about the wide- 
spread outcry over the murder of Matthew 
Shepard, and added that in your 30 years 
in the LGBT movement, you have seen no 
comparable outcry over the murder of a 
poor or nonwhite gay person. 

Vaid: There are hundreds of transgen- 
der people and people of color who are 
murdered and assaulted. It’s all tragic, you 
know. There’s no need to make a hierar- 
chy here. It’s all horrible. All hate crimes 
are horrible. But there are race and class 
politics that come into these situations. 

People may not feel the immediate emo- 


tional connection there. It strikes me that 
the identification isn’t there. And that’s 
where the media is part of the problem, if 
they’re not covering this. The mainstream 
media presents certain racial stereotypes, 
and they present people of color in certain 
stereotyped ways. They won’t cover crimes 
against certain kinds of people. 

So if the mainstream media are not 
going to take up cases and nationalize 
them, in the way that the Shepard case 
became a national thing, then people don’t 
even know about it. But it’s also the 
responsibility of our community-based 
organizations to talk about these racial 
dynamics and how they affect who is seen 
as a target and who isn’t. So much of the 
violence that’s been experienced in our 
communities is aimed at people of color. 
It’s astonishing. 


Spirit: Your book reports that 100,000 
LGBT youth are homeless in the United 
States, and one in five LGBT families are 
raising children in poverty. Were you con- 
cerned when you uncovered such high rates 
of poverty and homelessness? 

Vaid: Yes, and I think poverty in our 
country is growing in every community. 
But LGBT people have long been charac- 
terized by the most visible members of 
our community, who have been middle 
class and upper middle class. So the 
assumptions have been that all gay people 
are well-to-do professionals and doing 
fine. No we’re not. The truth is that we’re 
represented in every income bracket. 

The data that are now coming out 
about LGBT people show how many of us 
are poor. For many years, we didn’t have 
questions asked on surveys about people’s 
sexual orientation and gender identity. So 
surveys that were being done to determine 
rates of poverty, or to ask people about 
basic information in the census process, 
didn’t include questions about sexual ori- 
entation and gender identity. 

To this day, those questions are uneven- 
ly asked. But the ones that have been added 
to the census data which allow you to fig- 
ure out if there is a same-sex household, 
are the ones that are being used by a lot of 
researchers to identify the problem of 
poverty in the gay community. 

There are many reasons for the high 
poverty rates. Some of them are that the 
economic situation in our country has 
moved away from manufacturing and those 
good jobs have left this country, and there’s 
a whole different kind of job that’s avail- 
able. And so a lot of people are unem- 
ployed. The fiscal crisis of 2008 created 
more economic uncertainty for people. So 
those macroeconomic kinds of conditions 
definitely have affected gay people. 

But there’s a lot of evidence that the 
inequality that gay and lesbian people 
experience from discrimination or prejudi- 
cial conduct also contributes to lesser 
wages and more poverty. The work that 
the Williams Institute at UCLA has done 
has shown, for example, that gay men 
actually earn less than straight men, and 
that there’s a wage differential based on 
sexual orientation. 

I find those kinds of facts revealing and 
they paint a picture that sort of proves what 
we know experientially, which is that dis- 
crimination creates barriers. So transgender 
people in the workplace experience a higher 
rate of unemployment, clearly because of 
prejudice and discrimination. Women are 
still facing glass ceilings and barriers to 
promotion and differential treatment and 
differential expectations that are really hard 
to prove in a court of law, but they exist, in 
fact, in life, and in every workplace. 

And the homeless youth issue is really 
troubling because so many of the young 
people are on the streets because their 
families have rejected them, or because 
they fear that their families will reject 
them, or their communities have rejected 
them..So that.is a failure of a whole other 


part of our society, and that is familial 
homophobia. It’s a really big issue that is 
hard to address because you can’t really 
legislate your way out of that one. 
Families have to come to terms with the 
sexual identities and gender identities of 
their kids, and sadly, so many people are 
rejected by their families of origin. 


Spirit: In the Bay Area, we have seen 
that many young people end up homeless 
because they’ve timed out of the foster 
care system, or had to leave abusive fos- 
ter situations. And they may have been in 
foster care to begin with because of the 
family rejection you described. It’s very 
difficult for an 18-year-old to survive in 
today’s bleak economy if they have no 
family and have timed out of foster care. 

Vaid: I’m not a deep expert or any- 
thing on this, but it seems as if the prob- 
lem of youth homelessness has increased, 
and the documentation of the problem has 
also increased. There seems to be many 
more young people who are on the street 
and who are caught up in the foster care 
and other systems. 


Spirit: Your book makes the point that, 
in economic terms, the United States is 
now one of the most unequal democracies 
in the world. In both the African American 
community and the LBGT community, even 
though legal barriers to equality are 
falling and civil rights protection are 
increasing, there is growing economic 
inequality in both these communities. What 
has gone wrong with equality? 

Vaid: I think it goes back to the larger 
increase in income inequality in our coun- 
try because of the Reagan-era and post- 
Reagan administration policies around so- 
called tax reform and cutting the amount 
of money that is collected for the common 
good by the government. 


The tax breaks that were given to corpo- 
rations and to high net worth individuals 
have had serious consequences. They have 


produced a society where the wealthier you 
are, the wealthier you get, and the poorer 
you are, the poorer you get. And the middle 
class is getting poorer because the supports 
that were provided to it by government pro- 
grams are being eliminated. 

So the income disparity between 
African American households and white 
households is huge in terms of assets. And 
this is despite the fact that there are more 
black professionals and successful people 
in every career path, and despite the fact 
that we have a wonderful black president. 
It’s a reality that income disparity is very 
real between black and white households. 

And what is going on with gay house- 
holds? The data are showing that gay 
households are actually poorer than het- 
erosexual households. It’s very new infor- 
mation and from a small data set, so it’s 
hard to draw big conclusions from that. 

But the point I was trying to make is 
that every movement has to stay focused 
on addressing this — not just on removing 
the formal, legal barriers of discrimination 
and inequality — but also the lived expe- 
rience of people, which requires more of 
an engagement with the economic system. 

We haven’t solved that. I certainly 
have not in my book. It’s a life’s work to 
figure out what a socially responsible 
form of capitalism could look like. And 
honestly, as contradictory as that is, I 
think that is what we’re left with, that’s 
what we’re trying to achieve — the mod- 
eration of this economic system so that it 
can socialize the benefits. 

We have a system right now in which 
the risk of many things is passed on to 
large numbers of people and the benefits 
are held by very few people. The risk is 
socialized and the benefit is privatized. 
We need to reverse that. We need to come 
up with a system in which economic risk 
is not distributed to everybody and suf- 
fered by everybody, but rather the benefits 
truly benefit everybody. 
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by Terry Messman 


he most heartening and com- 
pelling moment of Urvashi 
Vaid’s interview with Street 
Spirit came when she made a 
simple statement about hating bullies. 

In describing what it was in her own 
personal make-up that had led her to 
become a lifelong activist for social jus- 
tice, Vaid said, “I think I’m kind of built 
in a way that questions authoritarianism 
and dogma and that is very skeptical of 
bullies. I’m very infuriated by them and 
feel a responsibility to do something 
about it. I’ve always felt that responsibili- 
ty. I can’t remember not feeling it.” 

That is a powerful statement in light of 
the centuries of cruelty, persecution and 
condemnation that many LGBT people 
have endured at the hands of bullies, both 
on the personal and the societal level. 

Not everyone can sustain a fighting 
spirit when they are facing bullies who 
have them vastly outnumbered. Yet, 
somehow, many people have found the 
courage to take a lonely stand for human 
dignity and justice. We never even hear of 
most of them. They are unsung heroes. As 
an act of solitary witness, they have found 
the strength to stand up to bullies — with 
no help, no support, no legal protection. 

Urvashi Vaid’s fighting spirit really 
struck home because I had just learned 
how much it can cost to confront these 
kinds of tormentors. Countless people, 
young and old, straight and gay alike, 
have taken principled stands against bul- 
lies and paid a heavy price. But when a 
friend of the family, in this case a young 
girl who is small for her age, faces cruel 
attacks, it shows how much is at stake in 
every such confrontation. 

Grace, age 11, is the daughter of a 
close friend of our family who lives in 
Independence, Missouri. In her interview 
with Street Spirit, Vaid pointed out that 
people living in the Midwest or in the 
South often face much heavier forms of 
social intolerance and hostility than peo- 
ple living in Massachusetts or California. 

In September of this year, at the begin- 
ning of Grace’s sixth grade math class, 
her teacher told the students that she 
wanted to get to know them, so she asked 
each student to introduce themselves and 
write one interesting thing about them- 
selves on a piece of paper. 

Grace wrote, “I support gay marriage.” 
Grace’s mother told us that Grace had 
become very supportive of LGBT rights 
without any encouragement or even 
parental discussion with her at all. As 
many parents find out, ideals and values 
often begin appearing unpredictably when 
our children begin to form their own ideas 
about the world. These ideals can sudden- 
ly blossom in young people without any 
outside help, just as perennial wildflowers 
blossom all by themselves, because they 
are so deeply rooted. 

The teacher read each student’s 
response out loud to the class, and after 
Grace’s support of gay marriage was read, 
other students began staring at her and 
whispering about her. After the class, 
things got meaner and uglier. 

Several kids began calling her “gay 
girl” and started saying mean things about 
Grace, purposely insulting her so that she 
could hear the cruel put-downs. Another 
student came up to Grace in the hallway 
and said, “Why do you believe in that 
crap? Do you know gays go to hell? So 
you're going to go to hell.” 

Then, the bullying escalated even far- 
ther. Kids began shoving Grace in the 
hallways. They tripped her, elbowed her, 
pushed her into the wall of lockers, 
slammed their locker doors so they would 
hit Grace, struck her with their binders 
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and called her names. 

Grace is small for her age — small, but 
valiant. The bullying was very upsetting, 
but she never wavered or took back what 
she had ‘said in defense of gay marriage. 
This is not a seasoned activist. This is just 
a kid, the daughter of straight parents, 
who simply believes in equality. 

Grace’s parents went to the assistant 
principal, and she was very sympathetic 
and understanding. The school immedi- 
ately moved Grace’s locker to a place 
where many teachers are nearby and there 
is camera coverage. They asked Grace to 
come to them right away if she is bullied 
and the school’s bullying policy would go 
into effect. That level of support from the 
school administration can be crucial in 
cases of bullying. 

The physical bullying was soon stopped, 
although students still gave her dirty looks 
and called her “gay girl.” She told her par- 
ents she wasn’t going to back down. She 
wears the equality sticker of the Human 
Rights Campaign on her clothes and has a 
rainbow flag sticker on her locker. 

Grace said, “I don’t think I should have 
to hide. This is what I believe in, and I think 
more people should think this way. I think 
you should be able to express what you 
want to express without being judged.” 

Grace’s mother said, “Homophobia is 
alive and well in the Midwest. I hate that 
she’s taking the social heat for it, but I’m 
so proud of her for taking this stand.” 

Multiply Grace’s case a million times 
Over to get a picture of the terrible costs of 
anti-gay bullying. Despite increased sup- 
port for the rights of LGBT people, bully- 


ing occurs across the nation and causes _ 


untold suffering and anguish. Along with 
physical abuse, it causes mental torment 
that sometimes becomes suicidal despair. 

One well-known response to this perse- 
cution is the “It Gets Better Project,” a web- 
site that began as an attempt to help LGBT 
teenagers who felt isolated, bullied, victim- 
ized or suicidal. (See www. itgetsbetter.org) 
The website features videos Of people shar- 
ing their stories of overcoming and outlast- 
ing societal persecution and testifying that 
life does get better. 

The pledge of the project says: 
“Everyone deserves to be respected for who 
they are. I pledge to spread this message to 
my friends, family and neighbors. I’ll speak 
up against hate and intolerance whenever I 
see it, at school and at work. I’ll provide 
hope for lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender 
and other bullied teens by letting them 
know that it gets better.” 

When I consider the words of this 
pledge, I feel great admiration that Grace, 
at the age of 11, figured out this message 
of respect all by herself:and bravely spoke 


Grace wears this HRC equality sign. 


out against intolerance in her school. And 
when the bullying started, she refused to 
back down, even though she was all by 
herself in taking this lonely stand. 

This is just one small example of the 
thousands of untold stories of courage and 
compassion around the nation — and it 
also reveals the deep currents of bigotry 
and cruelty and intolerance that still exist 
in this country. Many thousands have suf- 
fered far worse persecution, and some 
have lost their lives to hate crimes. 

When I first learned about Grace’s 
ordeal a month ago, her story struck me 
like a hammer blow, in part because 
Grace is so young, and small and thin for 
her age. The fact that she would be bullied 
and treated so cruelly, largely because of 
the intolerance of the society that adults 
have created around her, seems so unfair 
that it is hard to fathom. 

It was stunning to learn of the con- 
tempt and bigotry visited upon a young 
girl still in the rainbows-and-unicorns 
state of supposedly carefree childhood. 

At the age of 11, Grace had to summon 
inner resources of courage and make the 
difficult choice to stand her ground. She 
took a solitary stand for human rights that 
would have been difficult for most adults. 

In a national climate where prominent 


political leaders and even Supreme Court | 


justices have accepted same-sex mar- 
riages, it would be easy to misread the 
signs of the time as pointing towards 
greater tolerance and respect for all. 

This very recent example shows how 
much hostility and intolerance still remains 
to be faced — and it is usually faced by iso- 
lated and outnumbered individuals who 
have done nothing to deserve such cruelty. 

What lesson can be drawn from this? 
That so much depends upon the courage 
and conscience of people like Grace and 
Urvashi. I see these two women — one at 
the very beginning of her life, the other 
having spent 30 years working for social 
justice — as moral examples to all of us. 
It is a privilege to witness their lonely 
stand for justice and human decency. 


Black Hole 


by Claire J. Baker 


She sealed off the black hole 


of her life where she had fallen’ 


headlong _ 


: into chaotic darkness. 


A miracle. She surfaced 


slowly filled the space | 
with stardust, moonmist 


handfuls of hope, reverie. | 


/ Now the sealed place, luminary 
circumference of a donut hole 


a symbol of more than « courage 
the opm: of oe soul. | 


7AM 


by Claire J. Baker 
City streets almost empty 


at ungodly hours, are hungry — 


to devour all who linger 


in doorways and alleyways 


lightly tarped, cardboarded, 
coated or open to dew-dripping — 


Stars, a heat vents, 
windless corners. _ 


‘Streets at 4a.m. _ 
make a meal of the fone 
who gravitate toward city slow, 


however fake, toward evidence 


that most others at least 


in the bustle of city day, showed — 
a semblance of survivai. 


